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THE ROLE OF THE LAYMEN 
IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


by 


GEORGE HUNTSTON WILLIAMS 


Introduction 


The authority of Kenneth Scott Latourette may be appropriately 
adduced for the fact that the lay members of the ancient churches were 


not conspicuous for sustained missionary activity either at home or as 
itinerants : 


It would probably be a misconception [he writes] to think of 
every Christian of the first three hundred years after Christ as aggres- 
sively seeking converts. Such pictures as we have of these early 
communities in the New Testament... warrant no such conclusion. 
In none of them does any hint occur that the rank and file of Christians 


regarded it as even a minor part of their duty to communicate their 
faith to others. 
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But if missions were not organized as they became in the nineteenth 
century and if none rose up with the same vocation as the first apostles 
and evangelists, the fact remains that the expansion of Christianity in 
the hostile environment of the first three centuries and its eventual 
conquest of the seats of political authority has ever since been considered 
so phenomenal as to be one of the clearest proofs of the divine credentials 
of this new people, this third race under God, neither Jew nor Barbarian. 
Despite Latourette’s stricture, we instinctively feel, even though the 
documentation is meagre, that the witness in life and death of unnamed 
multitudes of lay members contributed as much to the spread of Christian- 
ity as the writing and preaching and the valiant martyrdom of their 
more articulate clerical leaders. For all Christians were aware of being 
not only a third race, the peculiar people of God the Lord of Hosts, 
but also a royal priesthood (I Peter 2:9; Rev. 1:6) with a divine 
commission to bring salvation to the whole world. Hence the doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers emerges as a basic concept for the 
interpretation of the laymen in the ancient Church and their mission. 

Significantly, most of the major work in the last score of years on 
what has been commonly thought of as a basically Protestant emphasis 
in ecclesiology has been done by Roman Catholic scholars, notably in 
France and Belgium. It was manifest from the first that irenic, ecume- 
nically minded Catholics could find in a /iturgical reconception of 
“Luther’s doctrine” the means of establishing a congenial point of 
contact with Protestantism while at the same time rectifying, as they also 
openly acknowledged, the disproportionate clerical emphasis which had 
come in with Tridentine Catholicism. In these numerous and often very 
moving studies, most of them dogmatico-historical with a good deal 
of reference to recent papal pronouncements, the great hope expressed is 
that Catholic laymen will recover their ancient place in the liturgy, in 
Christian action, and in what is commonly called today the lay apostolate. 
Yet even here, when the missionary role of the ancient layman comes 
under scrutiny, the Catholic writer, like the Protestant, is restrained in 
his deductions because of the paucity of documentation. 


All this is to say that we shall therefore examine a// the functions of 


the ancient layman, content with an occasional glimpse of specifically 


missionary lay activity as it may open up for us in the sparse documen- 
tation. 


Our understanding of the laity will be shaped, not primarily in terms 
of ordination and the lack thereof, nor of theological education and 
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the relative want thereof, but rather in terms of the Church gathered 
for worship, instruction, and deliberation (ekklesia) over against the 
equally important “Church” diffused or scattered or seeded in the work- 
a-day world (diaspora) as leaven in the lump (not as wheat among 
tares !). On this view even the ordained cleric is in a sense in his action 
as husbandman and citizen a “‘laic.”” As it turns out, however, we shall 
not be able to slight the role of the laity in ekk/esia as distinguished from 
the laity in diaspora, because our largely clerical sources give us relatively 
little about laymen outside the meeting ! 

We shall limit our sketch of the evolution of the layman in ekklesia 
and in diaspora from Pentecost to the end of the persecutions. The 
recognition of Christianity by Constantine, as for so much else in church 
history, clearly ends a period in the evolution of the laity as a true order 
(taxis) with its own often distinctive liturgical, constitutional, discipli- 
nary, eleemosynary and witnessing role, and marks the climax of the 
gradual differentiation of the /aos tou theou into laity and clergy, and 
the accompanying atrophy of lay functions. At three points is the 
position of the laity markedly different in the ante- and the post-Nicene 
epochs. 

In the very first days of the Church’s self-consciousness as a new 
people set apart, the whole of the Church as the /aos tou theou was 
seen over against the people of the old covenant, while the baptismal 
recruits were understood to have entered into a priestly kingdom, neither 
Jew nor Gentile, no longer in bondage to the world about them, yet 
servants of the King to come. Then with the maturation of subapostolic 
Christianity this historico-theological conviction made room for the 
functional differentiation between the clerical officers of the priestly 
people of God and the unordained faithful in a process which was 
completed before the end of the persecutions and which was indeed 
abetted by them. The bishop had become an awesome monarch. The 
orders of church discipline expressly call him basileus and rex. Finally, 
with the conversion of Constantine and the Christianization of his office, 
Christianity in the period of the great councils found itself contrasting 
not clergy and laity as in the ante-Nicene period but clergy and the 
chief of the laity, namely, the Christian emperor. The sudden emergence 
of a layman pre-eminent above all the rest and overshadowing even the 
bishops of the great sees of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and presently 
Constantinople found the Church in her manuals of discipline, in her 
liturgy, and in her theology insufficiently prepared to cope with the 
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imperious royal-priestly claims of the Christianized head of state ; and 
thus, while depressing still further the role of ordinary laymen, she for 
the most part acquiesced in accepting the sacral authority of the Christian 
emperor. Eusebius styled Constantine episkopos ton ektos. The Council 
of Chalcedon hailed Marcian as at once priest, king, and didaskalos tes 
ekklesias. The first difference, then, between the ante- and the post- 
Nicene situation in respect to the laity is that where Christians once 
worked out their tensions in terms of priesthood and laity, in the 
Constantinian era they fought it out in terms of Church and State, 
that is, specifically, as episcopate over against sacral kingship, while 
the “lay” ascetics, on becoming organized in the fourth century as 


coenobites, almost alone perpetuated in the age of imperial favour 


the ethos of the militia Christi of the days of persecution. Never- 
theless, though monks (in the East, up to modern times) have been, 
for the most part, laymen on the matter of ordination, they have not 
been laymen in the sense of participating in the life of the world in 
diaspora ; and therefore they will not be taken into consideration in 
what follows. 

\ second point of difference between the two epochs is the complete 
clericalization, by the opening of the fourth century, of all the outstand- 
ing functions in the Church from doorkeeper to bishop, the assimilation 
of these several degrees of the clergy to the cursus honorum of civil 
administration, and the concurrent shrivelling (at least in the West) of 
the older feeling that one might serve for life as deacon, lector or 
exorcist without aspiring to a higher degree. The professionalizing of 
all the churchly functions concurrent with the withdrawal of the ascetics 
into the wilderness left little dignity in the ordinary lay status. With 
the cessation of persecution the layman was not even called upon to 
witness to his faith, unless it be in the riots between the various Arian 
and the orthodox parties. To be reduced to the indignity of receiving 
lay communion was a common form of punishment meted out to post- 
Nicene bishops. 

Another aspect of the clericalization of most of the big and little 
functions of the Church was the virtually complete assimilation of 
teaching and healing in the office of the bishop with delegated catechists 
under his supervision. Earlier, teaching and healing had been free or 
charismatic. In the ante-Nicene period the teachers had indeed formed 
a “choir” (choros) alongside the clergy and thus were in one sense, at 
least, laical. 
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The third and most important difference between the two epochs, 
and directly connected with the sudden imperial or “ecumenical” assign- 
ment laid upon the Church, was the recruitment of a new type of convert 
and the loss of the pre-Constantinian feeling for a radical distinction 
between Church and world. 

During the period of the persecutions when some of the secrets of 
the faith were guarded by the faithful even from prospective converts 
(the disciplina arcana), the laity was clearly an order not to be confused 
with the catechumenate and still less with the “world.” With the rapid 
expansion of Christianity, however, consequent upon imperial favour, 
the laity tended to be assimilated to the turbulent masses of the city 
population ; and the bishop, from being the liturgical representative of 
the whole royal priesthood, became the quasi-civic spokesman of the 
largely disfranchized citizenry of the late imperial municipalities. Because 
secrecy was no longer essential as once to the intensely disciplined 
militia Christi (constituting a veritable imperium in imperio), the cate- 
chumens both from the homes of pagans and of old Christian families 
no longer withdrew from the mass of the faithful, while even committed 
pagans might, without drawing attention to themselves, enter the new 
basilicas that were arising everywhere under imperial patronage and 
listen to the new oratory of the Christian pulpit. Chrysostom, for 
example, deplores the consequent recession of a sense of participation 
and liturgical responsibility which the theatre-like character of basilican 
worship had induced in the laity, and movingly retraces the full meaning 
of the royal priesthood of God in which cleric and laic are on the same 
level, alike in the eucharistic offering and the communion, in the prayers 
for mutual fortification in Christ, and in the disciplinary functions of 


the Church. Thereupon he challenges his congregation 


Now I have said all this in order that each one of the laity also 
may keep his attention awake, that we may understand that we are 
all one body, having such difference amongst ourselves, as members 
with members ; and may not throw the whole upon the priests ; but 
ourselves also so care for the whole Church, as for a body common 


to us. 


To summarize this third point, in the post-Nicene Church, the lay- 
man was, despite exhortations and convictions like those of Chrysostom, 
brought down to the level of the catechumen or even the casually inter- 


ested pagan, whereas in the days of persecution the laity had been clearly 
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set off by baptismal “ordination” from the catechumenate ; and even 
within the company of the baptized and confirmed laity there had been 
gradations moving imperceptibly from teachers and lay seniores on the 
male side and “enrolled widows” and deaconesses on the female side, 
through confessors who were often honorary presbyters, up to the not 
yet fully clericalized so-called “lower orders.” Moreover, still other 
groupings within the laity were keenly felt, despite Paul’s asseverations 
about oneness of the body and the tearing down of the wall of separation ; 
for example, the natural distinctions of male and female, young and old ; 
the cultural distinctions of rural and urban, of slave and free, of pro- 
pertied and poor; and the moral distinctions of the penitent and the 
steadfast, of those ignobly and those acceptably employed in the work 
of the world. 

Before going on to discuss further the nature and functions of the 
pre-Constantinian laity, we must first ascertain the theological conception 
of the rank of the layman in the Church ; and for this purpose we may 
adduce evidence beyond the confines of the meagre documentation on 
this head from the first three centuries. 


Laity, laics, laymen 


Henceforth we shall render in English the diverse Greek and Latin 
nomenclature for laymen as follows : for /aos (tou theou) and plebs, “the 
laity” ; for the nominative /aikos and Jaicus, “‘laic”’ ; and for the adjectival 
form, “lay” men or women. 


Clement of Rome was the first to use lay man about 95 A.D., con- 


cluding his brief reference to the participants in the liturgy with the 
assertion: “*... the lay man is bound by the lay ordinances.” Thus a 
first stage in the Christian specialization of /aos and its derivatives was 
connected with the corporate thanksgiving of the Church, the eucharist. 
Laics in their eucharistic role of bringing in the bread, wine and other 
offerings were commonly called prospherontes. It is significant that the 
generic term for the non-clerical members of the Church is intimately 
related, by way of I Peter 2:9, with the eucharist. For in this Jocus 
classicus of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers the royal 
priesthood (basileion hierateuma), God’s own laos, is thought of as 
engaged in the corporate but spiritual sacrifice of the eucharist. Not 
only are Christians the new Israel, says the preacher of the baptismal 
sermon, but also the only authorized or effectval priesthood. Corporately 
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they are the successors of the priesthood in old Israel, having been vouch- 
safed the right of corporate but otherwise direct access to God through 
the unbloody or spiritual or rational sacrifice of thanksgiving made 
possible through Christ. Justin Martyr restated the principle of the 
priesthood of all believers when he wrote: “... being inflamed by the 
word of his [Christ's] calling, we are the true high-priestly race of God.” 
The Athenian Apologist Aristides asserted that all Christians could trace 
their genealogy from the High Priest Jesus Christ. And Irenaeus in 
Gaul could say : “All who are justified through Christ have the sacerdotal 
order.” 

“Ordination” to the laity was effected by the sacrament of baptism 
and the accompanying unction (later, in part, differentiated as the 
sacrament of confirmation). In the baptismal unction catechumens were 
enrolled in the royal (and prophetic) priesthood, for it was likewise by 
anointment that Israel’s kings and priests had been consecrated. Ter- 
tullian stresses the priestly character of baptismal unction when he 
writes : 


[Thereupon as we come forth from the laver, we are anointed 
with the holy unction, just as in the Old Dispensation priests were 
anointed with oil from the horn of the altar. Whence the term 
Christus, from the chrism which is the anointing, a name that is now 
appropriated to the Lord. 


Tertullian held that baptismal “ordination” qualified the recipient 
of grace to baptize in his turn, for “what is equally received can be 
equally given.” At the same time, for the sake of order, he, before 
joining the Montanists, argued that what was lawful might not be expedient 
and that lay men only should perform the sacrament and only in the 
absence of a cleric ; that lay women should never presume to baptize in 
any circumstance. 

Although the indelibility of baptism was long in dispute in the ante- 
Nicene Church in connection with the admission of heretics and schis- 
matics, the theological ideal of an indelible character came firmly to 
undergird the three sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and ordination 
Jerome states this view precisely in our terms in connection with the 
return of a penitent to the bosom of the Church. He places his under- 
standing of it on the lips of an orthodox arguing with a follower of 


Lucifer of Cagliari who has insisted that repentant Arian bishops must 
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be reordained, whereupon the orthodox asks, knowing there can by this 
time be only one answer: 


Does the penitent lay aside the priesthood of the laic (sacerdotium 
laici), that is, of baptism, and only then do I pardon him? For it 
is written [Rev. 1:6]: “He has made us a kingdom and priests 
to God His Father,” and again [I Peter 2:9]: “a holy nation, royal 
priesthood, a purchased people.” 


Many other post-Nicene writers may be adduced for the later patristic 
formulation of both the moral (royal) priesthood of all believers and 
more specifically the “cultual power of the baptized.” The monk 
Hesychius, presbyter in Jerusalem (d.c. 450), in his gloss on Isaiah 
61:6: **... but you shall be called priests of the Lord,” amplified as 
follows: “All the faithful, because the baptized are anointed with 
sacerdotal chrism.”’ Isidore of Pelusium (d. c. 435) wrote in commenting 
on Rom. 12:1 that “every [Christian] is ordained (kecheirotonetai ) 
priest of his own body.” Nestorian Narsai (head of the school of Edessa, 
437) movingly declared that “To this end He [Christ] gave the priesthood 
to the new priests [the new people”’] that [all] might be made priests to 
forgive iniquity on earth.” Particularly influential in the West have been 
the statements of Augustine and Leo I of Rome. And Augustine, 
quoting Rev. 1:6, goes on: “... as we call all believers Christians on 
account of the mystical chrism, so we call all believers priests because 
they are members of the one Priest.”’ Leo, in his Sermon IV in comme- 
moration of this elevation to the episcopate, cited I Peter 2:5, 9 in 
support of his conviction that the whole of the Christian plebs are 
identified with the action of Christ in the priestly action at the altar 

On the prophetic role as well as on the royalty and the priesthood of 
every baptismally anointed laic, coheir of Christ, the divinely anointed 
Priest, Prophet, and King, two other post-Nicene Fathers are particu- 
larly precise. Says Chrysostom 


So also art thou thyself made king and priest and prophet in the 


laver [of baptism]: a king, having dashed to earth all the deeds of 


wickedness and slain thy sins: a priest, in that thou offerest thyself 


to God, and in having sacrificed thy body, and in being thyself 


ain also, for if we died with Him, saith he [Paul, Il Tim. 2: 11], 


| 
< 
we shall also live with Him ; and [finally] a prophet, knowing what 


shall be, and being inspired of God (enthous) and sealed. For as 
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upon soldiers a seal, so is also the Spirit put upon the faithful. And 

if thou desert, thou art manifest by it to all. For the Jews had 

circumcision for a seal, but we, the earnest of the Spirit. Knowing 

then all this, and considering our high estate, let us exhibit a life 

worthy of grace... 

And Aphrahat, the Sage of Persia (c. 280-345), after discussing the 
vision of the grape and vine in Isaiah 65: 8 and the tree of knowledge, 
refers to the healing of the olive trees, and suggests that sacramental 


unction reopens the door of paradise to the newly baptized : 


But to those seeking peace the door is opened and confusion 
flees from the mind of many ; the light of the mind has begun to shine ; 
the splendid olive trees have produced their fruits in which is the 
sign of the sacrament of life whereby Christians are made priests, 
kings, and prophets. 


To sum up, the laic in the ancient Church had an indelible “ordina- 
tion” as priest, prophet, and king, no longer in bondage to the world 
but freed through Christ to know the truth in the illumination of the 
Spirit, to exercise sovereignty over the inner temple of self, to join in the 
corporate thanksgiving of the redeemed, and to forgive the brethren in 
Christ’s name. 

It will now be our task to ascertain what exactly were the laic’s rights 
and duties, liturgical, constitutional, disciplinary, eleemosynary, and 
evangelical, in the period before Constantine. 


The liturgical functions of laics 


Clement of Rome, already cited as the first to employ the term /aikos, 
made specific what he meant by the “lay ordinances” when he wrote 
in the next paragraph : 


Let each of us, brethren, in his own order make eucharist (eucha- 
risteito) to God, keeping a good conscience and not transgressing 
the appointed rule of his liturgy. 


We have two subsequent glimpses of laics at worship in Rome, 
enabling us to fill out the picture into the third century 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology for pagan eyes, remains intentionally 
general in his account of the eucharist but describes both a baptismal 
and an ordinary Sunday eucharist, remarking that after the prayers of 


the liturgical president (the bishop), “‘all the laity present shouts assent. 
: I y | 
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saying ‘Amen’”’: and he proceeds to explain the affirmative meaning 
of the Hebrew. In talking with Trypho the Jew he can be somewhat 
more specific about the eucharist and about the role of the laic therein : 


we are now the true high priestly race of God, as God himself 
bears witness [Mal. 1:11], saying that in every place among the 
Gentiles there are those bringing (prospherontes [almost a technical 
term for the laics]) pure sacrifices acceptable to him. 

God therefore has long since borne witness that all sacrifices 
offered by his name, which Jesus the Christ enjoined, namely, at 
the eucharistia of the bread and the cup which are presented in every 
place on earth by the Christians, are well pleasing to him. But those 


that are made by you and by means of those priests of yours He 
utterly rejects... 


It is clear from this passage that Justin has in mind the liturgy of the 
whole priestly people and not merely that of the more specialized cele- 
brants. 

[he later Fathers and Roman and Orthodox Catholic theologians 
following them speak freely of the specialized priesthood of the ordained 
as derivative from or participant in that of the heavenly High Priest ; 
but with equal propriety one may go on to say that it is both theologically 
valid and historically sound to see the functional priesthood of bishops 
and presbyters as derived from the priestly /aos, since clerics but con- 
centrated in their persons an action that continued to belong to the 
whole baptismal community of the reborn in Christ. 

Hippolytus, the rigoristic rival of Bishop Callistus of Rome, provides 
us In his Apostolic Tradition, about a half-century after Justin, with an- 
other glimpse into the liturgical action of laics. Here we see them as 
prospherontes, offering at the eucharist not only the bread and the wine, 
but also occasionally oil, cheese and olives for eventual distribution. 
The instructions to the bishop on receiving the oil can be quoted to 
evoke the whole liturgical scene in Rome c. 200: 


If any one offers oil, he [the bishop] shall make eucharist as at 
the oblation of bread and wine. But he shall not say word for word 
(the same prayer) but with similar effect, saying : 

“O God who sanctifiest this oil, as Thou dost grant unto all 


who are anointed and receive of it the hallowing wherewith Thou 


didst anoint kings and priests and prophets, so grant that it may 


give strength to all that taste of it and health to all that use it.” 





ees 
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Another manual, The Testament of Our Lord, of much later recension, 
preserves or elaborates important formularies chanted by the laity in the 
canon of the Mass. For example, after the bishop, it bids the laity say 
likewise : 


Remembering therefore Thy death and resurrection, we offer to 
Thee bread and the cup, giving thanks to Thee who alone art God 
for ever and our Saviour, since Thou hast promised to us to stand 
before Thee and to serve Thee in priesthood. Therefore we render 
thanks to Thee, we Thy servants, O Lord. 

At communion each lay recipient chants : 

Holy, Holy, Holy Trinity ineffable, grant me to receive unto life 
this Body, and not unto condemnation. And grant me to bring 
forth the fruits that are pleasing to Thee. 


The degree of participation in the Syriac tradition represented by the 
Testament is extraordinary. But as late as the pontificate of Bishop 
Damasus (366-384) we learn that the Christian populus of Rome, fearing 
God rather than the emperor and their pontiff, “author of wickedness 
and a murderer,” felt free to congregate in the cemeteries of the martyrs 
and celebrated “‘stationes sine clericis.” Whether these “stations” were 
penitential or eucharistic gatherings is uncertain. In the Greco-Roman 
world it was ordinarily only among heretics that laics could, in the 
absence of the clergy, proceed to the enactment of the eucharist on their 
own. Tertullian, after he had become a Montanist, asks the question : 


Are not even we laics priests? It is written [Rev. 1:6]: “A 
Kingdom also and priests to His God and Father, hath He made us.” 
It is the authority of the Church and the honour through the sessions 
(concessus ) of the ordo sanctified to God which has established the 
difference between the ordo and the plebs. Accordingly, where there 
is no session of the ecclesiastical ordo, thou offerest the eucharist, 
and baptizest (tingues) and art a sacerdos for thyself ; for where three 
are, there is the church, albeit they be laics. 


Besides the eucharistic liturgy there was the love-feast, sometimes 
accompanying it, sometimes observed separately in the homes of the 
more affluent members and to which the bishop would be invited to 
break the bread. Tertullian describes such an agape and, by good fortune, 
mentions the role of the laics : 
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After washing of hands and the lighting of lamps individual 
members are invited to stand out and sing to the best of their ability 
either from sacred scriptures or something of their own composing ; 
which gives a test of how much they have drunk. 


He is here defending the assembly from pagan charges of license ! 
He goes on to say that “the feast ends, as it began, with prayer.” 

We have already quoted Tertullian even while still orthodox on the 
lawfulness of the lay performance of baptism in the absence of a cleric. 
Long before him the oldest church manual of discipline, the Didache, 
assumed that any Christian, including a laic, might baptize provided 
he fasted, like the one to be christened, “for one or two days beforehand.” 
lhe fourth-century Ambrosiaster, looking back on the early days, says 
“everyone baptized” ; and his contemporary Jerome remarked that “if 
necessity so be, even laics may and frequently do baptize.” The Iberian 
Council of Elvira (c. 306) in canon 38 makes rather specific the meaning 


of such necessity : 


During a sea voyage, or in general, if no church is near, a laic 
who has not soiled his baptismal robe and is not a digamist [twice 
married as a result either of widowerhood or religiously prompted 
divorce from an unbelieving spouse], may baptize a catechumen who 


is at the point of death. 


It should be added for completeness that in the baptism and unction 
of female catechumens, widows and deaconesses who were essentially 
lay persons had, from the beginning, taken an active part in helping 
the bishop or presbyter in all but the anointment of the head. 

We turn now from cultual practices to the constitutional role of the 
laity 


The constitutional role of the laity 


> choosing in Acts 1: 15 of a successor of Judas in the presence of 
one hundred and twenty of the “multitude” (this same number 
ina Jewish community in order to elect members to the San- 
ind in Acts 6: 5 the choosing of the deacons, also by the whole 
*, served as a pattern and apostolic sanction for the lay election 


ft clerics throughout the ante-Nicene period. The Didache, after dealing 


with inspired prophets and teachers visiting as itinerants, goes on quite 


simply 
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Elect therefore for yourselves bishops and deacons of the Lord, 
men meek, and not lovers of money, and truthful, and approved ; 
for they too minister to you the ministry of the prophets and teachers. 


But elsewhere and especially later the procedure was not nearly so 
direct and simple. Distinctions came to be made between the divine 
vocation, the lay recognition of the call or election, the liturgical sacring, 
and the installation. Nevertheless, to the end of our period and well 
into the Constantinian age, the laity played an important part in the 
elevation of their bishop. Hippolytus in the Apostolic Tradition records 
the aforementioned refinements ; but the bishop is still “elected by all 
the laity.” 

Origen observes that the chief cleric must be ordained “‘in the presence 
of the whole laity in order that all may know for certain that the man 
elected to the priesthood is of the whole people the most eminent. 
and... to avoid any subsequent change of mind or lingering doubt.” 

Cyprian makes a similar point : “The bishop should be chosen in the 
presence of the laity who have most fully known the life of each one of 
several possible choices, and have looked into the doings of each one as 
respects his habitual conduct.” Cyprian also insists that, just as the 
laity has the power of recognition, they have also the power of with- 


drawing from the jurisdiction of an unworthy cleric : 


the laity, obedient to the dominical precepts and fearing God, 

ought to separate themselves from a sinful prelate (praepositus) and 
not associate themselves with the sacrifices of a sacrilegious priest 
sacerdos ), especially since they themselves have the power either of 
choosing (eligere) worthy priests or of rejecting (recusare) un- 


worthy ones 


So well known was the power of Christian laics to approve or disap- 
prove their leaders that even the Emperor Alexander Severus (222-235), 
who was sufficiently well informed to know about their golden rule and 
who desired to erect a temple to Christ as one of the gods, adopted from 
the Christians the practice of posting the names of his nominees to 
public office for the sake of securing public testimony as to their character, 
saying “it was unjust that, when Christians and Jews observed this 
custom in announcing the names of those to be ordained,” it would be 
“monstrous that such a precaution should be omitted in the case of 
provincial governors to whom were committed the lives and fortunes 
of men.” 
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The discipline of the Church 


Admission to the communion of the saints was effected by baptism. 
Excommunication of the faithless and the wayward members, an origi- 
nally unforeseen disciplinary action, developed its forms more slowly and 
therewith also still other constitutional procedures for the readmittance 
of the penitent. Paul commanded by letter (I Cor. 5) that the Corinthian 
church assembled, with his spirit present, excommunicate a particularly 
diseased member, consigning him to Satan. In Matthew 16 the prince 
of the apostles was expressly given the power of the keys, the power 
to bind and loose. Over against both this dominical authorization and 
the notable apostolic action, which would subsequently serve as a model 
for every bishop, was the “competing” authorization of communal action 
in Matthew 18 : 15-20, which undoubtedly transcribed the usage of the 
community at an early date and then served as another authoritative 
pattern for assembling the whole church for a final act of corporate 
excommunication of an unworthy member thrice warned. But eventually 
the apostolic-episcopal pattern came to prevail over that of communal 
action. Through the sacrament of penance the pastor (bishop or sacer- 
dotal presbyter) assumed responsibility for the excommunication and 
readmission of the subordinate members of the church, lay and clerical, 
while the bishops corporately in council determined on the terms of 
excommunication and reinstatement of their episcopal colleagues. But 
this process was completed only in the Constantinian age. In the first 
three centuries, the struggle over the authority respectively of the apostolic 
bishop, the college of presbyters, the confessors, and the laity, especially 
in the problem of dealing with members who had lapsed during persecu- 
tion, was vigorously fought out. Ante-Nicene church history is the story 
of innumerable small and large, regional, “national” and class schisms 
over the issue of rigorism and laxism. It is significant that in the numerous 
manuals of church law, which were commonly ascribed to the apostles 
but which, of course, reflected the usage and experience of the growing 
Church, the communal disciplinary session portrayed and authorized 
in Matthew 18 was gradually converted into the pattern for the lay 
acclamation of a bishop-elect who before the whole church was thrice 
declared to be faultless and hence worthy of the headship of the church. 

Although the clerical control of disciplinary action comes to prevail 
in the old Catholic Church, as distinguished from the rigoristic schisms 
and some of the heretical sects, we must sample the evidence of the 
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strong persistence of the communal voice in the disciplinary action of 
the ante-Nicene Church. 

Clement of Rome, who c. 95 A.D. deplores the constitutional revo- 
lution in Corinth, does not so much contest the right of the laity to eject 
their liturgical leaders as chastise them for having presumed to do so 
when their leaders had in fact “offered the sacrifices with innocence and 
holiness.” Although this is more a constitutional than a disciplinary 
matter, we have in another apostolic father, Polycarp of Smyrna, a clear 
indication that the whole church and more specifically the laity with 
their presbyters have the right to depose and excommunicate one of their 
presbyters, Valens by name and his wife, who had fallen into error 
apparently in connection with defalcation of the communal funds. 
Polycarp urges the whole church to restore the couple if theirs proves 
to be a “true repentance.” 

For North Africa we have evidence that primitive usage persisted 
vigorously and even developed new constitutional forms of lay authority 
in the realms of discipline and temporal administration. North African 
writers from Tertullian to Augustine mention besides the presbyteri 
(seniores ecclesiastici) an apparently collegiate group of seniores laici. 
They may have been elected by the whole body of the faithful or were, 
more likely the most respected of the laity and, one might add, with 
sufficient leisure and sufficient means to serve with the bishop. There 
seems also to have been a distinction felt among the lay seniores between 
the weightier elders ex plebe or locorunr seu urbium (who are listed after 
the clerical presbyters and before the deacons) and the elders of the church 
(seniores ecclesiae, who are listed after the deacons). The latter may 
have been limited to the caretaking tasks of fabric and furniture, but 
the seniores “from the laity,” possibly nominated by them and surely 
responsible to them, clearly had important administrative and judicial 
functions. In this Apology, Tertullian says that “probati seniores who 
have received the honour not by payment but by public testimony preside” 
at the sessions of the church which he likens to a curia. But the lawyer- 
theologian may, at this point, be adapting his speech to the pagan 
audience and has preferred the general term seniores to the more esoteric 
(clerical) presbyteri. 

Tertullian vividly describes the humiliating public confession of 
grievous sin, and points up for us the individual and collective action of 
the bishop, the presbyters (here there is no mention of lay elders as a 
distinct group), and the faithful laity : 
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Exomologesis is a discipline consisting in prostration and humil- 
lation, imposing on the offender such a demeanour as to attract 
mercy... to exchange his sins for harsh treatment of himself; ... in 
general, to nourish prayers with fasting, to groan, to weep and moan 
day and night to the Lord his God, to prostrate himself before the 
presbyters (presbyteri), and to kneel before God’s dear ones [cari, 
possibly the confessors}]; to invoke all the brethren (/ratres) as 


sponsors of his prayer for mercy. 


Cyprian makes even more specific the rigoristic and perhaps even 
vindictive motivation of the laity in testing the penitent and also his 
own episcopal role in the readmission of schismatics, writing to the 
bishop of Rome, Cornelius : 


Oh, if you could, dearest brother, be with us here when those 
evil and perverse men return from schism, you would see what effort 
is mine to persuade patience to our brethren that they should calm 
their grief of mind and consent to receive and heal the wicked. At 
the return of the submissive they are filled with joy, but great is the 
outcry at the reception of the incorrigible... Scarcely do I persuade 
the laity ; nay, I extort it from them that they should suffer such to 
be admitted. And the just indignation of the brotherhood is vin- 
dicated perhaps in the fact that one or another who, not withstanding 
the opposition and gainsaying of the laity, having been admitted 
through my indulgence (facultas), have proved worse than they 


were before... 


Many times the penitent schismatics and the lapsed, held back from 
readmission by the laity more severe than their bishop, sought out the 
prayers and specifically the certificates sometimes granted by confessors 
who, having themselves been more than meritorious during persecutions, 
exercised a moral authority in the community or, in some cases, arro- 
gated to themselves the privilege of forgiving less steadfast fellow Chris- 
tians. In Cyprian’s time they consituted a threat to the more orderly 
procedures of the Church in session. Confessors were, of course, a class 
that transcended the distinction between clerics and laics; but laics, 
being in any event more numerous than clerics, naturally predominated 
among the confessors. Tertullian, with characteristic irony, excoriates 
the grievous sinners : “most eager to gain access to the prison who have 
lost the right of entrance to the Church.” As a footnote one should 
add that after the age of the persecutions it was the laity or the faithful 
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as a whole and not the clergy who usually determined the valid confessors 
and martyrs and who led in elaborating in the fourth century the cu/tus 
of the saintly martyrs. 

Cyprian’s contemporary in Rome, Cornelius, gives us a picture similar 
to that of North Africa as to the role of the laity in the disciplinary 
action of the Church. Certain named confessors who had defected with 


Novatus returned 


they made known in the presence both of a number of bishops 
[not just the bishop of Rome, perhaps not including him], and also 
of very many presbyters and /ay men, bewailing and repenting of the 
fact that for a brief space they had left the Church under the per- 


suasion of this treacherous and malicious wild beast. 


One of the three simple and rural bishops whom Novatus had brought 
in to ordain him repented. With him Cornelius thereupon had com- 
munion, however, “as a laic, all the laity present interceding for him.” 
At an earlier date under bishop Zephyrinus, Natalius, another confessor, 
was lured into being ordained a heretical bishop, attracted by a salary 
of 150 denarii a month. Visited by Christ in visions, he finally desired 


to return to the orthodox community 


he arose at dawn, put on sackcloth, covered himself with 
ashes, and with all haste prostrated himself in tears before Zephyrinus 
the bishop ; and, rolling at the feet not only of those in the clergy 
but also of the /aics, he moved with his tears the compassionate 


church of the merciful Christ 


The eleemosynary role of the laity 


Luke describes in Acts (2:44; 4:32 {f.) the communism of the 
saints in Jerusalem as though to tell the Gentile world that its dream 
of the return of the golden age had in a sense been realized in the Church, 
as likewise the prophecies of the Old Testament had been fulfilled in this 
partial restoration of the goodness of paradise. The communism of the 
Dead See Essenes has recently provided us with fresh analogues and 
antecedents. The communistic motif after the first generation, though 
it was largely turned in the direction of monasticism, now needs fresh 
investigation ; for the late credal addendum on the communio sanctorum 


may well have in its ultimate background not only the communion of 
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the departed saints but the community of things made holy in the fellow- 
ship of the liturgy. The liturgical offerings of olives, cheese and oil, 
mentioned above, in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, had as their 
destination beyond the altar the poor and the needy of the parish. 
Pseudo-Clement, who incorporates a good many Pythagorean and Stoic 
ideas about the golden age and communism, declares in his letter written 
to James as bishop of Jerusalem that “‘as it is wicked for you to under- 
take secular cares..., so it is sin for every laic if they do not stand by 
one another even in their daily needs (biotikais chreiais ).”’ The Ebionites 
longest retained the ideal of the community of goods until at length it 
became a way of life for monks only. 

Tertullian describes the common chest of a later date and in another 
tradition and the voluntary character of the offering : 


Though we have a kind of money-chest, it is not for the collection 
of official fees, as if ours were a religion of fixed prices. Each of us 
puts in a small donation on the appointed day in each month, or 
when he chooses, and only if he chooses, and only if he can; for 
no one is compelled and the offering is voluntary. This is as it were 
the deposit fund of kindness. For we do not pay out money from 
this fund to spend on feasts or drinking parties or inelegant sprees, 
but to pay for the nourishment and burial of the poor, to support 
boys and girls who are orphan or destitute ; and old people who are 
confined to the house ; and those who have been shipwrecked ; and 
any who are in the mines, or banished to islands, or in prison, or 
are pensioners because of their confession, provided they are suffering 
because they belong to the followers of God. 


The idea of bequests, a quota for the poor and for the benefit of the 
soul of a departed member, is first clearly traceable in the fourth century ; 
but the Testament of our Lord, which though later preserves older usage, 
has instructions on bequests to the Church, representing no doubt the 
survival of a more primitive view that such gifts should be made during 
the believer’s lifetime : 


If any one depart from the world, either a faithful man or a 
faithful woman, having children, let them give their possessions to 
the Church, so that the Church may provide for their children, and 
that from the things which they have the poor may be given rest, 
that God may give mercy to their children and rest to those who 
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have left them behind. But if a man have no children, let him have 
not much possessions, but let him give much of his possessions to 
the poor and to the prisoners, and only keep what is right and suffi- 
cient for himself. 


Irenaeus, without the trace of calculating charity in Tertullian and 
the Syriac Testament, movingly describes the agapetic outreach of 
Christian worship and the Christian’s giving of his talents to the whole 
world : 


Wherefore, also, those who are in truth his disciples, receiving 
grace from Him, do in His name perform [miracles], so as to promote 
the welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one has 
received from Him. For some do certainly and truly drive out 
devils, so that those who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits 
frequently both believe [in Christ], and join themselves to the Church. 
Others have foreknowledge of things to come. They see visions and 
utter prophetic expressions. Others still, heal the sick by laying their 
hands upon them, and they are made whole... And what shall 
I more say ? It is not possible to name the number of the gifts which 
the Church, [scattered] throughout the whole world, has received 
from God... and which she exerts day by day for the benefit of the 
Gentiles, neither practising deception upon them, nor taking any 
reward from them. For as she has received freely from God, freely 
also does she minister [to others]. 


Justin Martyr among many others refers to the converting example 
of Christian lives. Dionysius of Alexandria describes the nursing and 
burying of those felled by the plague and contrasts the action of the 
““presbyters, deacons, and many of the /aity transferring death to them- 
selves” to succour others with the ignoble behaviour of the pagans, who 
left even their closest loved ones in selfish haste. 

From this tribute to lay workers in time of plague we may turn to 
the quite specialized religio-medical practice of exorcism in the ancient 
Church and the role of the laity therein. Exorcism and the renunciation 
of the devil and all his works was an integral part of the baptismal rite 
and the bishop pronounced the formulas. But besides this solemn, 
sacramental exorcism, there was the kindred therapeutic exorcism 
carried on by charismatic and commonly lay practitioners. The healing 
ministry of prayer to Christ to drive out the devils of insanity and 
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sickness on the apostolic pattern is briefly referred to by Origen who 
says ““... it is mostly people quite untrained who do this work.” 


Not a few Christians exorcise sufferers, and that without mani- 
pulations and magic or the use of drugs, but just by prayer and an 
invocation of the simpler kind and by such means as the simpler 
kind of man might be able to use. 


Effective cures were among the most convincing credentials of 
Christians seeking to convert their pagan neighbours. To the role of the 
laity in the communication of the Gospel by example and precept we 
now turn. 


The competence of the laity in the formulation of doctrine, in teaching and 
in missionary conversion 


As we turn from good works and the exercise of discipline to the 
communication of the tradition by missionary evangelism, instruction, 
catechizing and the definition of doctrine in synod, we find that here 
too, after a period of rather full participation with the ordained clergy, 
the role of the laity declines, until it is virtually extinguished by the 
opening of the era of the great councils, except insofar as Arianizing 
lay philosophers have their influence on one side of the great debate 
(undoubtedly to the further detriment of the reputation of the laity for 
competence in dogmatic formulation) and again insofar as the royal- 
priestly emperors do indeed represent the laity in the definition of the 
faith. 

Originally “everyone taught” the redeeming faith that was his, says 
\mbrosiaster, looking back into the ante-Nicene period before the 
bishops as successors of the apostles came alone to exercise the magisterial 
function in the Church. To the compiler of the Didache, for example, 
the divinely called prophet and teacher (neither lay nor clerical in terms 
of a later nomenclature but “charismatic’’) are clearly to be supported 
by the laity (and lacking such itinerants the laity is to elect bishops as 
“teachers” in their stead). The Apostolic Constitutions of a much later 
date reflects the coming to a close of the tradition of the charismatic 
teacher when Ht grudgingly orders that **... even if a teacher be a laic, 


still if he be skilled in the word and reverent in habit, let him teach...” 


In between the Didache and the Constitutions we may place the transi- 


tional of 


the teaching order as the choros intermediate 
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between the clergy and the laity. Justin Martyr and Origen were notable 
members of the “choir of teachers.” 

Yet Origen, the greatest theologian of his time, was rebuked by his 
bishop in Alexandria for preaching and teaching, on invitation, in the 
presence of bishops. His bishop, Demetrius, also rebuked the responsible 
bishops (of Jerusalem and Caesarea) for permitting a laic to sit in the 
episcopal cathedra and preach. Their self-defense is preserved by Euse- 
bious in a document suggesting that such usage, despite their own 
magnanimity, was indeed on the way out. They report that Demetrius 
added to his letter to them 


that such a thing had never been heard of, nor taken place 
hitherto, that laics should preach (homilein) in the presence of 
bishops ; though I [Alexander or Theocritus] do not know how he 
comes to say what is evidently not true. For instance, where there 
are found persons suited to help the brethren, they also are invited 
to preach to the people by the holy bishops, as, for example, in 
Laranda Euelpis by Neon, and in Iconium Paulinus by Celsus, and 
in Synnada Theodore by Atticus, our blessed brother bishops. 
And it is likely that this thing happens in other places also without 
our knowing it. 


More significant for our present purpose than the feats of such 
learned laics as Origen and the lay succession of brilliant heads of the 
catechetical school in Alexandria of which he was one, was the role of 
the unnamed and less tutored laity who seemed to have participated 
rather actively, not only in the disciplinary sessions of the church, but 
also in the synods convened for the clarification of the faith and practice 
received. Our most interesting and conclusive material happens to 
centre in actions connected with Origen and more generally with Egypt. 
In the newly discovered, stenographically recorded papyrus on the 
debate of Origen with Heraclides we have first-hand evidence of the 
modest but essential part played by the simple laity in doctrinal formu- 
lation ; for we can literally overhear the great (essentially lay) theologian 
himself solemnly asseverate in an Arabian synod (called to deal with 
problems of the Trinity and the final resurrection): “Accordingly, with 
the permission of God and secondly of the bishops [there were several 
in the debate with him], and thirdly of the presbyters and of the /aity, 
| say again what I think on the subject.” 


Then after summarizing his 


position he again takes cognizance of the laity: “If you agree to these 
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statements, they also with the solemn testimony of the /aity shall be 
made legally binding and established.” It appears that at the end of the 
synod the doctrinal formulations were formally set forth, the whole 
assembly including the laity ratifying them. Moreover, the laity prob- 
ably had a good deal to do with initiating the original petitions which 
occasioned the synod. 

The doctrinal competence of the laity in the sense of their feeling 
responsible for an explicit faith and of having the right to demand 
clarification on disputed points of tradition and scripture comes out 
vividly again in a letter of Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria preserved 
by Eusebius. A certain Nepos, on the basis of the book of Revelation, 
had been teaching a rather fleshly millennium. The Church’s view of 
the Kingdom and the place of Revelation in the still incompletely 
clarified canon of New Testament scriptures was thus at stake — scarcely 
adiaphora | The bishop tells how he went out to the centre of the affected 
region, Arsinoe, to discuss the whole problem reasonably and with 
charity : 


Now when I came [c. 254] to the [home] of Arsinoe, where, as 
thou knowest, this doctrine [of Nepos] had long been prevalent, 
so that schisms and defections of whole churches had taken place, 
I called together the presbyters and [lay] teachers of the brethren in 
the villages — there were present also such of the brethren as wished ; 
and I urged them to hold the examination of the question publicly. 


Then follows a description of a friendly give-and-take. Dionysius 
expresses “greatest admiration for ... their firmness, love of truth, 
facility in following an argument, and intelligence, as we propounded 
in order and with forbearance the questions, the difficulties raised and 
the points of agreement, on the one hand [their] refusing to cling obsti- 
nately and at all costs (even though they were manifestly wrong) to 
opinions once held; and on the other hand [their] not shirking the 
counter-arguments, but as far as possible attempting to grapple with 
the questions in hand and master them.’ Dionysius goes on to admit 
he could not always understand the Apocalypse and acknowledges 
further that “if convinced by reason’’on the part of these nimble-witted 
and earnest presbyters, lay teachers and simple laics, he was not 
“ashamed to change our [episcopal] opinions and give our assent...” 

Besides their teaching in catechetical classes and their limited but 


significant doctrinal competence in synod, the laity were also engaged 








> 
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in the direct communication of the gospel, each believer on his own, 
and not infrequently in the course of his or her martyrdom. 

One Papylas, presumably a lay member of the church in Pergamon, 
during the persecution under Marcus Aurelius proudly addressed the 
interrogating proconsul who had asked as to whether he had any 
children : “In every district and city I have children in God ; yes, and 
many of them, thanks be to God !” The Phrygian physician Alexander 
in Gaul, renowned for his love toward God and his boldness of speech, 
“for he was not without a share of the apostolic gift,” encouraged the 
confessors and then was himself seized and taken with them into the 
amphitheatre. The martyred centurion Marcellus (d. 298), in court 
martial under the prefect of the pretorian guard, by his Christian 
“soldierly” example in responding to the enraged examiner converted 
the court stenographer, Cassian, who threw down his notebook in 
disgust and followed the Christian way. 

Of the missionary teachers, most of them in his day laics rather 
than clerics, Origen has the following description : 


as far as they are able Christians leave no stone unturned to 
spread the faith in all parts of the world. Some, in fact, have done 
the work of going round not only cities but even villages and country 
cottages to make others also pious towards God. One could not say 
that they did this for the sake of wealth, since sometimes they do 
not even accept money for the necessities of life, and if ever they 
are compelled to do so by want in this respect, they are content with 
what is necessary and no more, even if several people are willing to 
share with them and to give them more than they need. 


But more eloquent than Origen is Celsus, the philosophical foe of 
Christianity, to the refutation of whose charges Origen devoted a major 
work. We may properly close our account of the role of the laity in 
the period of the persecutions with the disdainful caricature of the little 
people (men, women and children) ever ready for a martyr’s death 
who carried the Gospel into the recesses of society and who, though 
nameless and despised by such cultured and informed observers as pagan 
Celsus, probably did more even than bishops, apologists and theologians 
to prepare for the sudden conquest of the Greco-Roman world in the 
fourth century : 


In private houses also [Celsus writes] we see wool-workers, 


cobblers, laundry-workers, and the most illiterate and bucolic yokels, 
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who would not dare to say anything at all in front of their elders 
and more intelligent masters. But when they get hold of children 
in private and some little old women with them, they let out some 
astounding statements as, for example, that they must not pay any 
attention to their fathers and school-teachers, but most obey them ; 
they say that these talk nonsense and have no understanding, and 


that in reality they neither know nor are able to do anything good 
but are taken up with more empty chatter. But they alone, they say, 
know the right way to live and if the children would believe them, 


they would become happy and make their home happy as well. 


Disparagingly, a philosophical publicist here describes better than 


he knew, how in fact it was the little people, the lay men and women 


of the ante-Nicene Church, who built the foundations of that spiritual 


mansion (we need not insist on the happy home) in which even an 


emperor, a very practical layman, was one day to chose to live. 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
ROLE OF THE LAITY 
by 


KATHLEEN BLISS 


Why should the World Council of Churches have a department on the 
laity ? 

One might ask and answer this question in an organizational sense 
by saying for example that Churches have lay organizations, and that 
this department is a reflection of them: or one might say that since 
inescapably World Council Assemblies and committees are made up of 
ecclesiastical representatives who tend to be clergy, a special lay depart- 
ment might help the laity of the churches to feel that the World Council 
is also their affair to the extent of a small and lowly foothold. But 
anyone who has anything to do with this department knows that it is not 
that sort of a thing at all. It is not a world-sized men’s or women’s 
church organization, doing internationally what these movements do 
nationally : nor is it a sort of “House of Laity” in some kind of balance 
with the clergy. Those who read its literature know that it has no 
particular interest in becoming an interchurch lay movement and no 
desire to assert anything at all over against the clergy. Why then have 
such a department 

This question can really only be answered by taking a fresh look at 
the ecumenical movement and asking once more what it is. The moment 
is ripe for doing this because to so many people “ecumenical movement” 
is just another (and perhaps more fancy) way of saying “World Council 
of Churches.” Is it? In a frequently quoted phrase William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke of the ecumenical movement as “the 
great new fact of our time.” He called it a fact, and he was a careful user 
of language. He called it a fact at a time when there was no organized 
World Council of Churches and when a bitter war was raging which 
divided Christians and put a stop to all ecumenical meetings. He did 
not speak of a vision or ideal but of a fact. He meant by this, | believe, 
that a great and growing company of Christian people, including the 


leaders of many churches, had entered into an experience of the essential 


oneness of Christ’s Church in spite of every sort of division. 
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It is important, I think, to emphasize that at every stage the develop- 
ment of the ecumenical movement has been based on facts of experience. 
There has been a steady process by which experiences of a factual unity 
existing through and in spite of visible disunity have been made available 
to the whole Church through the ecumenical movement. This one can 
illustrate in several ways. The Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 
was not, as some seem to think, the first great missionary conference, nor 
is it important solely because it was the first great world conference to 
give rise to a permanent instrument of co-operation, namely the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. Something else about it is of equal but less 
noticed importance. Although Edinburgh was a missionary conference, 
a great effort was made to get church leaders to it, and its findings were 
on a scale and of a quality that had to be widely noted. No small incident 
so vividly illustrates the newness of things which we take for granted as 
the fact that, prior to this conference, no Archbishop of Canterbury had 
ever addressed an audience in which the leaders of other churches were 
present. Edinburgh 1910 brought to the whole Church the missionary 
experience that Christians can work together, in spite of deep disagree- 
ments and without compromise of vital principle. When one considers 
that most of our separated churches were born out of bitter struggle and 
bloodshed and honour their own martyrs, and that this history is a 


part of what made them and sustains them, this missionary discovery of 
unity is a miracle of grace. 


Edinburgh 1910 was debarred from the discussion of any vital question 
of Christian faith or Church order. Only on these terms could it be made 
widely representative. The ban left a sense of frustration, even of shame, 
in the minds of some who were there. Bishop Brent, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America in the Philippines, returned to the United 
States determined to seek an opportunity for the discussion of matters of 
faith and order and, with the indefatigable assistance of a remarkable 
American layman, Robert Gardiner, the support of his own church and 
the aid of American money, he paved the way for the calling of the first 
World Conference on Faith and Order in 1927. (It seems to me one of 
the Lord’s best and most humbling ecumenical jokes that that part of the 
ecumenical movement which commends itself most readily to Eastern 
Orthodoxy, to the Catholic wing of the Anglican Church and to European 
Christian intelligentsia should have been the gift of American “‘activ- 
ism.”’) Study and consultation laid bare yet another foundation of the 
ecumenical movement in the facts of experience. The agreements of the 
churches in vital matters of Christian faith were discovered to be far 
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greater than had ever before been suspected. Through a long and bitter 
history of division Christ had preserved the unity of his Church in her 
faith. The knowledge that the unity of the Church is a fact to be built 
on, rather than an ideal to be achieved, is one of the vital foundation 
stones of the ecumenical movement. 

Coming nearer to the subject of the laity and keeping still to the 
idea that it is the facts of experience on which the ecumenical movement 
is founded, we arrive at the Jerusalem conference of the International 
Missionary Council, held in 1928. For reasons hard to understand, this 
conference is now much neglected. (It is given scanty treatment in the 
Ecumenical History and does not figure in the index.) One of its impor- 
tant features on any showing and particularly in relation to the subject 
of the laity, was the emphasis which it first laid on the emergence of 
what it called “secularism.” As used today this word is often identified 
with materialism or lack of spirituality. But those who brought the 
subject forcibly before the Jerusalem conference meant what we are 
more likely to call the emergence of a universal culture, based on science, 
technology and industrialization. The conference saw that, just at the 
moment when it seemed that the Christian churches were being successful 
in establishing churches among the former adherents of ancient religions 
and in primitive tribes and rural communities, this new phenomenon of 
“‘secularism”’ burst upon the non-Western world. Before it, old establish- 
ed communities and institutions went down like grass huts in a forest 
fire. The Jerusalem conference, the first ecumenical conference at 
which Asians and Africans were present in significant numbers (Edin- 
burgh 1910 contained a tiny handful), saw that the West was exporting 
not only Christianity, but something which threatened to be infinitely 
more powerfully disruptive of existing society. Standing at the receiving 
end, the churches of what was then still called the mission field identified 
this new culture far more clearly than did churches of the West. They 
uttered warnings to the whole Church but did not and could not foresee 
the enthusiasm with which Asian and African nations, once they came 
to birth, would seize upon technological development as the means of 
solving some of their most urgent problems. 

There is a direct line between Jerusalem, 1928, and the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and State of 1937. This conference 
accepted the Jerusalem assessment: its subject was the relation of the 
Church and the Church’s faith to the dominant institutions and ideas 
in community and state. Between Jerusalem and Oxford, events had 
taken the Church by the throat. Mass unemployment had emerged as 
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the great threat to men and women uprooted from communities directly 
dependent on nature and thrust into communities dependent on that 
second nature of technology and industry. In Italy, Germany and Japan, 
men hailed the state as the only power strong enough to rescue them 
from present evils. The power of the state was made palatable to millions 
by a new mystique. Russian communism was casting aside the Marxist 


doctrine of the withering away of the state and accepting instead a 


glorification of the state as the instrument of the will of the people. 
[he strong currents of political passion and crisis flowed through the 
Oxford conference : what it talked about was present in its midst as a 
radical challenge. 

The Oxford conference was excellently served by its preparatory 
commissions, in whose ranks were many distinguished Christian laymen 
and women, experts in their particular fields. For this reason, the reports 
of the conference have a high degree of technical competence. It was 
the Oxford conference which made the vital connecting link between the 
emergence of this new cultural phenomenon which Jerusalem had called 
“secularism” and the role of the laity. Oxford not only employed lay 
people but saw clearly the need for the Church to witness effectively in 
community and state through the persons of its laity who were present 
in every institution of society. Many of the lay movements and groups 
which grew up during the war and were concerned with the work of the 
layman in society, owed their inspiration directly to the Oxford confer- 
ence 

\ll movements are compelled to accept some institutional form and 
discipline if they are to survive effectively, and the ecumenical movement 
is no exception. But it is important to remember that the World Council 
of Churches (which is not the only organizational expression of the 
ecumenical movement but is uniquely related to the churches) is not 
merely a piece of machinery for doing whatever its individual member 
churches wish to do together. Inter alia, it is that : but it is primarily the 
guardian and explorer on behalf of its member churches, of those illumi- 
nations which have come out of experience and belong to the whole 
Church through the ecumenical movement. Thus, an important task of 
the World Council of Churches is to take these key ideas and continually 
develop them for the sake of all its member churches. 

his historical survey enables us to see what kind of a thing the 
department on the laity of the World Council of Churches really is. It 
is charged to explore and develop the possibilities arising from two facts : 


|) the realisation that the Western world has given birth to a new culture 
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and civilization totally different from any in which the Church has pre- 
viously found itself and that this culture, while it is not deliberately 
anti-religious, is in its present manifestations definitely non-religious and 
very frequently destructive of religion; 2) the fact that the Church is 





most obviously and responsibly related to this new culture through the 
persons of its laity. 

The department, therefore, has the task of knitting together the 
practical experience of perceptive laymen and women living and working 
in the secular world, and genuinely theological insight. Its main mission 
is to help and encourage the churches to do the same in the context 
of their different environments. There are certain formidable difficulties 
in the very nature of this task, over and above difficulties common to all 
ecumenical endeavours. One of the chief of these is the tendency of the 
Church to become in the context of an alien culture a little world of its 
own, full of absorbing interests. It is right that Christians should feel 
that the Church is something to which they can turn for refreshment and 
strength to face the pressures of the world, but there is something un- 
healthy when a Christian begins to regard the Church as the place where 

“the world is forgotten. 

The layman’s first duty is, therefore, to make the Church (meaning 
by this not only the clergy but his fellow layman) far more acutely aware 
of the day to day facts, pressures and decisions of life in the world. The 
basis of any Christian or theological comment on the modern world 
must be sound, accurate knowledge of what that world is really like. 
Gone are the days when the parson walking round his parish, could 
look over the gate or stop at the forge entrance or call in at the shop and 
visit all his parishioners on their job and become familiar with its condi- 
tions. Such a casually familiar way of approach is barred today for the 
physical reason that factory gates are not easily leant over and ten-storey 
office blocks are not places into which one can drop for a friendly pastoral 
visit in working hours. Furthermore, except in rural areas, most church 
members work miles away from their parish. How then can the ministry 
or the local congregation or the regional and national church possibly 
know the day to day situation of the laity in which there is laid upon 
them the heavy responsibility of being the Church’s main spokesmen and 
witnesses, unless the laity themselves take initiatives to make these things 
known in the church? Time and again one reads utterances from Chris- 
tian quarters which betray the scantiest knowledge of the lab, the factory, 
the great office or any of the other characteristic institutions of modern 
life, and this ignorance is as much the fault of the laity as of anybody else. 
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As continued attention is given to rousing the laity to their respon- 
sibilities to be the Church of God in the world, the essentially ecumenical 
nature of their calling is constantly underlined. The Christian who 
begins to think of matters in his lay context and of the Church as present 
there through him, discovers that his Christian companions within his 
place of work are drawn from other denominations. This does not mean 
that the essential ecumenical task is necessarily the creation of interdenom- 
inational groups within factories and offices, useful as this may be. 
Witnessing to Christ at one’s place of work, individually or corporately, 
is Of course a Christian duty and laymen are continually exhorted to 
this end. But there is another and equally important task for the layman, 
which is to attempt to regard the actual work he does, the institution 
he works in, its power-structures, its collective decision-making, its 
educative responsibilities towards the young, from a theological per- 
spective. One is met by the objection that such thinking is beyond the 
power of the laity, because they do not possess the theological expertise 
given to the ministry through theological training. This is not true, for 
theology is not just expertise or knowledge of other people’s theological 
activities. It is also insight and practice, i.e. the hard work of bringing 
both intelligence and religious experience to bear upon the facts of the 
secular world. 

The department has a main approach, given to it by the successive 
stages of thought within the ecumenical movement. This main approach 
is, in brief, the determination to take the life of the Church as lived 
in the persons of its laity within secular society with the same seriousness 
as is traditionally given to the Church as a community brought together 
into a visible worshipping and ministering fellowship. From this approach 
there will grow a fresh approach to the doctrine of the Church. This is 
needed for two reasons ; first because the fact that churches are mainly 
divided from one another by their doctrines of the ministry makes these 
the matters which are mainly discussed. The doctrine of the ministry is 
burningly important but unless, at the same time, the doctrine of the 
Church is also being re-discussed from another perspective, the part 
tends to swallow the whole. Secondly what has thus far been explored 
of the nature of the Church as existing scattered through and inter- 
penetrating the secular world leads away from over-concern with insti- 
tutions. Perhaps the Church has no greater gift to the world of today 
than a liberation of this kind and the hope it could give to an organiza- 
tion-ridden, departmentalized and, humanly speaking, frustrating world. 
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As the title of this article shows, it confines itself to the ministry 
of the laity within the Church; it does not deal with the very varied 
forms of lay ministry outside the Church. I recognize the disadvantages 
involved in restricting my subject in this way, but in my view the ministry 
of the laity within the Church is much more important than their 
ministry outside it, because the latter is to a large extent determined 
by the former. Moreover, the question of the ministry of the laity 
outside the Church is not a complicated problem for the Orthodox 
conscience. The Orthodox Church has always accepted and fully 
approved the principle of the laity undertaking missionary work, 
education, scientific and social work. For most of the time the Orthodox 
Church left the laity almost complete freedom in this field of their 
activity, merely insisting on a minimum of supervision from the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. 

Today the doctrine of the laity occupies a central position in theology. 
This may represent an attempt to appreciate the rdle of the laity after 
centuries of passivity in the Catholic Church and (to a certain extent) 
in the Orthodox Church. The problem of the laity has now been raised, 
and this fact alone is of value, because it shows a change of mind within 
ecclesiastical thought ; at the same time it may be regarded as “a sign 
of the times.”” The laity are regarded as a special state within the Church, 
differing almost ontologically from the “clergy,” and having definite 
duties and (more rarely) rights and its own activities, all of which have 
undergone considerable changes during the course of history. This 
conception of the laity is a heritage of mediaeval Catholicism, which 
still carries much weight in contemporary theology. The Catholic 
theologians always speak of “the Church of the laity” and “the Church 
of the priests,” ' which shows that there is a split in the theological 
concept of the Church, the one Body of Christ. 


1 Y.M.J. ConGar, Jalons pour une théologie du latcat. Paris, 1954, p. 223. 
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It is hardly surprising that the question of the laity never arose in 
the Early Church. In accordance with the ecclesiological consciousness 
of the time, the Church (being one body) always acted as a whole ; any 
action taken by paft of its members involved the action of the whole 
Church, and any action undertaken by the Church was undertaken by 
all its members. To use contemporary terms, which were coined at an 
early date (at any rate they were known to Tertullian), action under- 
taken by the laity was also action undertaken by the hierarchy of the 
Church; and aciion undertaken by the latter was also action under- 
taken by the laity. They could not act independently, because neither 
of them constitutes the Church when separated from the other. 

In the writings of the Apostles we only find the word “‘/aos” the 
people of God, which included all the members of the Church whatever 
their position’. That does not mean that at the time of the apostles 
(and in the periods which followed) all the members of the Church 
formed a sort of amorphous mass in which there were no distinctions ; 
or that at that time the situation within the Church was as described 
by Tertullian and opposed by him when he wrote about the Gnostics : 
“Today they have one bishop, tomorrow a different one ; a man who is 
a deacon today will be a reader tomorrow ; a man who is a priest today 
will be a layman tomorrow.” * Ever since the time of the Apostles there 
has been a differentiation between the members of the Church based on 
the diversity of the ministries accomplished by the members of the Church. 
In other words, the differentiation was functional, not ontological. 

Life in the Church, to which every Christian is called, is a permanent 
ministry, in which the Christian serves God through the Church, and 
serves the Church itself. ‘“‘For the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
(Mark 10:45; cf. Matt. 20:28.) This was the new principle, hitherto 
unknown to human society, which was the basis of the Church’s life’. 
In the Church, life and ministry are one and the same, because in the 
Church the Holy Spirit, by which and in which the Church lives, forms 
the principle of activity. Where the Spirit is, there is life also, and 
hence action and ministry. The whole of St. Paul’s doctrine about “the 
work of the ministry” is based on the words of Christ quoted above. 


Che work of ministry is incumbent upon all the members of the Church, 


As far as we know the word /aikos was used for the first time by Clement of Rome. 
P script., ¢. ALI, 8 
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but they do not ail minister in the same way; they render service in 
accordance with the gifts they have received (I. Cor. 12 : 4-6). 

The facts given in the New Testament writings, especially in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, enable us to distinguish between two kinds of 
ministry within the Church: one accomplished by the whole people ; 
the other accomplished by certain persons who were specially called. 
Owing to this, a difference developed between the members who 
exercised a special ministry and those who exercised the general ministry. 
During the course of the historical process which I have no time to 
describe here, this fundamental division between the members of the 
Church has led to the formation of two groups : the laity and the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy his differentiation is based on the diversity between 
the forms of ministry ; it does not mean that some members had min- 
istries and others had not. But during the course of history in the 
Western Church, and to some extent in the Eastern Church also, the 
laity were deprived of their ministry; the fact that there can be no 
inactive members in the Church was forgotten. 

[he ministry of the laity is the manifestation of the ministry of the 
whole people of God. The laity serve in the Church when the whole of 
God’s people serves. Hence in the Church nothing is done without 
the people, for the Church is the people of God gathered together “in 
Christ.” The laity, as members of God’s people, take part in everything 
that happens in the Church, but they do so in accordance with the 
ministry to which God’s people is called. 

After this brief introduction of general premises, I can tackle the 
question of the ministry of the laity in the Church. At present in accor- 
dance with the doctrine of the Orthodox Church (and with that of the 
Catholic Church) ministry in the Church ts expressed in three domains : 
the liturgy, church-government and teaching. Catholic theology res- 
olutely excludes the laity from all these activities in the Church, consider- 
ing that they belong solely to the competence of the clergy. Only 
recently a few timid attempts have been made to reconsider this question. 
The Orthodox Church is far less categorical in this domain, and in fact 
the actual life of the church is to a large extent a contradiction of its 
“manual theology.” According to his theology, the laity “‘wndergo” the 
sacramental acts (so to speak), but do not accomplish them ; the laity 
do not participate in the fulfilment of the sacraments. On the other 
hand the laity have recently been admitted to an important share in 


the government of the church, and even to some extent in its teaching. 
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It is one of the paradoxes of our contemporary life that the laity are 
excluded from the priesthood, although they are called to it as members 
of God’s people in the sacrament of aggregation to the Church. 

On entering the Church every member is installed in the Church 
(through the sacrament of aggregation) for the ministry of the general 
priesthood. “But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye should show forth the 
praises of him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light” (1. Peter 2:9; cf. Rev. 1:6; Rev. 5:10). From the time of 
fertullian a vast number of misconceptions accumulated around 
the doctrine of the royal priesthood. On the one hand there was a 
tendency to minimise this doctrine to such an extent that it became 
nothing but a meaningless formula. On the other hand we find erroneous 
conceptions of this doctrine which consider any member of the Church 
as a priest entitled to accomplish any of the acts of the liturgy. Under 
the influence of the individualism, which has penetrated into church 
life, we are inclined to consider the pronoun “you” (in the biblical texts 
quoted above) as being addressed to isolated members of the Church. 
But in actual fact the pronoun “you” in the New Testament writings 
does not indicate several persons together, but refers to a whole body 

in this case to all the Christians gathered in a church assembly, in 
other words the Church as God’s people. Every member is really 
installed with a view to the royal priesthood, but he does not fulfil it 
for himself or for others ; he only fulfils it when liturgical acts are ful- 
filled by the Church as a whole, i.e. when God’s people is gathered with 
its head (Greek : proistdmenos) in the church assembly. Among the 
many examples of this in the writings of the early fathers, I will merely 
quote that of Saint John Chrysostom: “It is not the priest alone who 
renders thanks (he is speaking of the Eucharist); it is the whole peo- 
ple.””"* The Eucharist is celebrated by the whole people, but only when 
its chief is at its head, for without him there is no people ; in the same 
way, there is no head unless the people are present also. According 
to the expression of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the bishop is “the mouth- 
piece of the Church” for it is through him and in him that the ministry 
of the priesthood accomplished by God’s people is manifested. This 
means that every Christian present, as a member of God’s people, is 
cooperating with the bishop whenever he accomplishes a liturgical act. 


' John Chrysostom. In II Cor. XVIII, 3. 
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This con-celebration by the laity is effective and real, not ceremonial. 
In the liturgy the laity are not passive —for those whom God has 
appointed to the ministry of the royal priesthood cannot be passive. 
On the contrary, they participate actively ; the liturgical acts are per- 
formed by the head of the Church with the con-celebration of the laity. 
The feeling is deeply rooted in the Orthodox Church (though it is not 
always translated in actual life) that the bishop or priest cannot celebrate 
the Eucharist without the people, and the people cannot celebrate the 
Eucharist without the bishop. The people is appointed for the service 
of the royal priesthood, and the bishop is appointed to preside over the 
people. “Thou has made us unto our God kings and priests ; and we 
shall reign on earth.” (Rev. 5: 10.) This refers to all, and not to some. 
It means that Christ has made all his followers into God’s people, so that 
they may serve their God and their Father (Rev. | : 6) in the Church and 
through the Church, to serve him when God’s people is gathered under 


the leadership of their head whom God has appointed to this ministry. 


The priesthood belongs to God’s people as a whole, and every 
member plays an active part in the liturgy as co-minister with his bishop. 
But in what way do the church-members participate in church-govern- 
ment and in the Church’s teaching? Are they the co-ministers of their 
bishops in these spheres also? As we know, since very early times the 
people of God was governed and instructed by those who had been set 
to the ministries of government and teaching. “He gave some (to be) 
apostles ; and some (to be) prophets; and some (to be) evangelists ; 
and some (to be) pastors and teachers.” (Eph. 4: 11 cf. I Cor. 12, 28.) 
Like teaching, government is a special ministry in the Church for which 
special gifts are indispensable. Among God’s people there were always 
some who carried out these ministries. Those who were so destined 
were called by God not in the sacrament of “baptism by water and the 
spirit” but by the sacrament of ordination, in which they received 
special gifts. If church-government and teaching are special gifts of 
the Spirit which are not given to everyone, but only to those who are 
called, that means that God’s people as a whole do not possess that 
gift. Church-government and teaching are prerogatives of those who 
are specially called, and not of the whole of God’s people. The people 
does not govern itself nor instruct itself; it is governed and instructed 
by its pastors, in accordance with the will of God who gave the work 
of the ministry. Since they do not possess the gifts of government or 
of teaching, the faithful cannot be co-ministers of the bishop in the 
spheres of government and teaching. 
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Does this mean that in the sphere of government and teaching the 
faithful are entirely passive ? The government and teaching carried out 
by the bishops does not exclude the participation of the faithful, but 
their participation is of a different kind from the work of the bishops. 
The people does not possess the gifts of government and teaching, but 
it does possess the gifts of “judgment” and of investigation which are 
a special kind of ministry entrusted to the Church as God’s people. 
“Let the prophets speak, two or three ; and let the other judge” (I. Cor. 
14:29; cf. |. Thess. 5:21). The task of the people is to “judge” and 
examine what goes on in the Church; that is the ministry of witness 
which springs from the ministry of the royal priesthood. The bishop 
governs God’s people not in his own name (ex sese) and not as a “right” 
(as if he received the power from the people), but in the name of God, 
because he is set by God “in Christ” for the ministry of government. 
Thanks to the fact that it possesses the gifts of investigation and of 
“judgment,” the people testifies that everything which happens in the 
Church (under the leadership of its pastors) is done in accordance with 
God’s will according to the revelation of the Spirit. In the early Church 
the people participated in all the acts of the church — receiving cate- 
chumens and penitents, ordination, excommunication, etc. For all later 
times the early Church presented a pattern of church unity, in which the 
church as a whole, and every individual member, lived and worked in 
accordance with God’s will. The bishop governs God’s people not in 
isolation from it, but from within the midst of his flock (Acts 20: 28); 
and the faithful are governed by their bishop not passively but with their 
own active participation, thanks to full knowledge of what is happening 
in the Church and testimony concerning what is God’s will. 

In the early Church this testimony was expressed through the consent 
given by the people to everything that was to be done in the Church, 
and through the reception (receptio) of what had happened in it as being 
in accordance with God’s will. However, it would be a mistake to think 
that the consent of the people had a juridical quality, like that given 
in representative bodies today. The words “consent” and “reception” 
do not mean that the people expressed its personal opinion or desire 
concerning the accomplishment of this or the other church act. The 
church authorities were not dependent upon the faithful’s will, which had 
not enough authority of its own to take action. The Church does not live 
and act through the will of men, but through the will of God. Consent 
and acceptance mean that in accordance with the testimony of the 
Church the bishops teach and govern according to the will of God. 
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That is the basis on which the faithful participate in church-govern- 
ment, and in teaching. It was observed only during the first centuries 
After the time of Constantine the organisation of the Church no longer 
gave any room to the people’s ministry of witness and today it has become 
practically impossible. I cannot trace here the whole history of lay 
participation in church government. I can only state that little by 
little the laity had less and less share in it, and sometimes none at all’ 
But the norm remains the same, for it corresponds to the nature of the 
Church. Even if it cannot be fully applied today, this norm shows us 
which course we ought to take if we want to revive the work of the 
laity in the Church. It is thought that we can do so by inviting some 
representatives elected by the laity to share in the church government, 
side by side with the bishop?. Perhaps this is the easiest way to revive 
the work of the laity in church-government. But does it correspond to 
the nature of the Church and to its doctrine of the ministries? How 
can ordinary elections of lay representatives (on the same lines as modern 
political elections) really endow them with the ministry of government 
and confer upon them the grace required for this ministry ? And if the 
representatives elected by the laity do not possess the gift of government, 
how can they govern the Church? It is surprising that this question 
is not even raised when speaking of the laity. In the Church the different 
forms of ministry can only be fulfilled through the gift of the Spirit ; 
hence the persons who fulfil those ministries must be appointed by the 
Church. Orthodox theology, like Catholic theology, regards ordination 
in the Church as a sacrament, i.e. as an act of the Church whereby 
the gifts of the Spirit requested in the Church’s prayers are bestowed 
by God. Ordination, therefore, does not mean the appointment, election 
or nomination by the congregation of persons whom it would like to 
fulfil a certain ministry. Neither the bishop by himself, nor the con- 
gregation by itself, can nominate anyone to a ministry in the Church, 
for it is God Himself who calls His servants to exercise such ministries 
“And He gave some...” (Eph. 4: 11.) Moreover when the laity are 
admitted to church-government by election or nomination, the following 
question arises : if certain laymen participate in the government of the 


1 The Orthodox Church always retained the idea that it was necessary for the laity 


to share in the activity of the Church; in proof of this one can quote the epistle of the 
Eastern Patriarchs, and especially the decisions of the Cauncil of Moscow of 1917/18 

2 It was in conformity with this way of thinking that the laity were called by the Council 
of Moscow to participate in the government of the Church. But its decisions have only 


been applied by the Russian churches abroad 
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Church does that really mean that God’s people is participating in it ? 
For God’s people it does not matter whether the bishop governs alone 
or whether he is helped by lay representatives. It does not matter because 
in both cases the people is not exercising the ministry of witness to 
which it is called by God, and which is its particular ministry in church 
government. The people cannot transfer this ministry to representatives, 
because it belongs to the people as a whole, and not to separate members. 
Democratic principles, however perfect, have no place in the Church, 
for the Church is not a democracy ; it is the people of God chosen by 
God and appointed by Him to serve Him in the Church. The activity 
of God’s people has nothing to do either with universal suffrage or with 
representative government, for it depends on grace. The laity, as such, 
cannot govern and teach in the Church with those who have received 
the gifts of the Spirit, and who are called to govern and to teach in the 
House of God. 

In order to agree with the doctrine of the Church one could follow 
the same course, taking one’s stand however on grace and not on law. 
We know that the multiplicity of ministries has gradually disappeared 
from the life of the Church and been replaced in fact by one single 
ministry : the priesthood. Does not our time demand the revival by 
the Church of certain ministries which existed in former times, or even 
the creation of new ministries? Without a doubt, the new conditions 
in the life of the Church require new ministries. Like the ministries at 
the time of the apostles, these ministries should be based on the gifts 
of the Spirit in order to correspond to the nature of the Church. In 
other words, the persons to whom the Church would entrust these 
ministries should be appointed by the Church. If it is indispensable to 
create a Council for the government of the Church, in addition to the 
bishop, why not revive the ancient ministry of the presbyters, who 
would be elected by the Church and established for the ministry of 
government, as the members of the Presbyterium were in early times ? 
If the hierarchy of the Church seeks persons to be teachers, why not 
revive the ancient ministry of the Didascales? But in the strict sense of 
the word both will cease to be laity, because they will be accomplishing 
a special ministry in the Church. By clinging to the legal sphere, we 
bring about a confusion of ministries, because we admit the laity (who 
always remain what they are) to ministries which are not within their 
competence. And according to the will of God, the ministries must not 
be confused, but differentiated. Furthermore, in this way we create 
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ministries which are devoid of grace, thus introducing into the Church 
the notion of differentiation between the sacred and the secular 
whereas in reality everything in the Church is sacred, and nothing is 
secular. 

The revival of the ministries exercised in the early Church should 
go hand in hand with a revival of the ministry of witness of the whole 
people, for we must revert to a form of church-life in which the people 
participates in all its activities. In this connection we should recall 
the words of Cyprian of Carthage, which have been forgotten during the 
course of history : “From the very beginning of my episcopacy I made 
it a rule not to take any decision without your advice (i.e. the advice 
of the Presbyters) and without the agreement of the people.” ' 

Christians, who are living members of the Body of Christ, live in the 
Church. Their lives are a constant ministry, which begins as soon as 
they enter the Church and are established as God’s kings and priests. 
Life in the Church means life with the Church. Hence God’s people 
participates in every manifestation of the Church’s life. If any sphere 
of it were closed to God’s people, that would mean that there is a 
secular sphere within the Church, or that the faithful have ceased to be 
God’s people. 

It is in the sphere of the liturgy that the ministry of the faithful 
has been most actively shown ; the faithful are, in the real sense of the 
word, co-ministers with their bishop. In the sphere of church-govern- 
ment and teaching, God’s people is governed and taught by those who 
have been appointed to those ministries. In these spheres the gift of 
witness belongs to God’s people, which testifies that the bishops appointed 
by God in the sacrament of order are governing and teaching in accor- 
dance with God’s will. The ministry exercised by the bishop and the 
ministries exercised by the faithful are different ministries which cannot 
be confused, but which cannot exist without one another. This difference 
of ministries is conditioned by the diversity of the gifts of the Spirit. 
“Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 
(I. Cor. 12: 4-6.) 


1 Epist. XIV, 4 











YE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH 


by 


P. RICGUR 


The difficulty of salting 


he first thing I want to say is how glad I am to be alive at a time 
when Christian preaching has rediscovered all the dimensions of the 
Christian message ; historical, geographical, social and political, a time 
when Christians feel concerned for everything that happens to men. 
“Nothing human is foreign to me” has now become a Christian slogan, 
not merely a Stoic one. In the light of the Christian hope we have 
discovered afresh the fulness of the Christianity of which St. Augustine 
wrote in “The City of God,” when he traced the history of the Roman 
Empire — its decadence, the rise of the barbarians, the invasion of 
Africa. After several centuries during which Christians have been preoc- 
cupied with the inner life and personal salvation we are discovering 
afresh what is meant by “the salt of the earth.” We are discovering that 
the salt is made for salting, the light for illuminating, and that the Church 
exists for the sake of those outside itself. Let us be glad that this is 
happening at a time when the Church has less power and when Chris- 
tians are in a minority ; this gives the Church greater opportunity for 
exercising a prophetic role. 

Now I am going to ask you a number of questions which confront 
those who recognize themselves to be the salt of the earth, those who 
say, ““We are the salt of the earth, we confess, we realise it ; but what 
can we do about it?” Or, “I am the salt, I should like to fall into the 
soup, but the soup-tureen is covered up.” 

It is this situation that | want to discuss : the difficult position of the 
Christian Church in the world. I hope thus to give it an impetus which 
will enable it to tackle obstacles and to emerge more mature after con- 
sidering the problem. I want to examine the obstacles to action encoun- 
tered by the Church in the world today, and to consider what technique 
it should adopt. 

Of course, there are some obstacles within the Church itself ; we know 


them only too well : the inertia of the churches, their preoccupation with 
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their traditional message, their failure to face the struggles and hopes of 
modern people, the way in which they sometimes seek escape through 
liturgy or personal piety. 

But this kind of resistance within the Church would not be so tenacious 
if it were not allied with resistance outside. It is true that, apart from the 
people to whom St. John alludes when he says that “Light... was in 
the world... and the world knew him not” (John 1: 10), there is an 
opaqueness inherent in the very nature of action in modern societies 
against which good will is powerless. As you know, every problem 
housing, under-development, unemployment, the movement for liberat- 
ing coloured peoples, the rise of nationalism in Asia and Africa, and 
there are others — has become so highly technical that people are dis- 
couraged from tackling it. These technical intricacies present a reef upon 
which the enthusiasm of young people may be shattered. 


The difficulty of taking action in the sphere of politics 


Basic changes in society are bound to affect politics. Politics exist 
because the state exists, i.e. a body which organises the great collectives, 
takes decisions on the highest level, organises the community as a whole, 
and has the monopoly of the use of force. Our goodwill comes up 
against this fact : that if we are to change things we must influence the 
power of the state. That is politics. “Politics may be defined as the 
sum of all the efforts made to participate in power, and to influence the 
distribution of power” (Max Weber). 

This difficulty has existed in every period of history, but in modern 
societies it has assumed colossal proportions. Is the Church going to 
enter this struggle for power? In former times the answer was “‘yes.” 
Today, if the Church is not to take part in politics like a political party, 
how is it to influence the state ? How can it endeavour to influence the 
political power ? Today this question has assumed considerable propor- 
tions, because the state has not merely developed into a gigantic institu- 
tion, but also into a secular institution ; it is normal that the state should 
be non-confessional owing to its technical nature 

Consequently politics — as a form of competition for power — are 
officially detached from any religious affirmation. This brings us to the 
strange paradox which baffles every young Christian : /n order to manifest 
my faith I have to act in the world ; but in order to act in the world I have 
to put my faith on one side. 
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It is even more inevitable that faith should become neutralised in 
political action as soon as that action ceases to be episodic and becomes 
militant or professional. This means joining an organisation which has 
its own laws of functioning, and its own standards of efficiency. If the 
Christian is to influence the masses he is obliged to appeal to their 
emotions in some striking manner ; he will have to resort to outrageous 
simplifications, to appeal to their personal interests, to play off one 
group against another, perhaps even to invoke their hatred of one another. 
One may well ask how the Church can give its message of truth and 
love in a sphere which is so complex, so disconcerting and often so 
scandalous as politics. 


The ambiguous world of the ideologies 


If the Christian wants to keep out of the political sphere, he can act 
on a second level: he can act through movements of public opinion 
which make certain claims and hold revolutionary ideals. These move- 
ments exercise ideological pressure. We may take as an example the 
revolutionary literature of the 19th century. 

Chis literature has had a tremendous influence in history. It undoubt- 
edly started a struggle for power, but in the first place it was militant 
criticism : it criticised money, property, class distinction, imperialism, 
colonialism. Its method of attack was essentially ideological. This power 
of criticism was combined with protests against suffering and appeals 
to an ideal of reconciliation among men. All this has been changing the 
face of history for the last century. This revolutionary literature has 
resulted not only in the appearance of new parties, it has also influenced 
the action of the trades unions, and has affected groups of opinion, 
schools of thought, and literary works. 

What problems does this ideological action raise for us ? 

Essentially it raises the problem of the militant ideologies. Nothing 
great is achieved in history without passion and the most powerful 
passions are those which have been rationalised by the ideologies. But 
the relation between the great revolutionary ideologies and the Christian 
message is a very strange one : they are very close to it, and at the same 
time entirely different from it. The superficial resemblance between them 
is just as disturbing as the apparent antithesis between them. In fact 
they are very close to the Christian message when they attack the churches 
for the conservative attitude they have adopted for the last three centuries, 
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and when they denounce the hypocrisy of a piety which is divorced from 
justice and love. In this they seem to echo the great prophets, the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the social message of the apostles. But these ideologies 
are very far from the Christian message even when they most resemble it, 
for instance, in their belief in the redemption of history and the recon- 
ciliation of men, for the simple reason that this redemption and this 
reconciliation do not pass through Jesus Christ but through the sacrifice 
of a social class, which is (as it were) a purely human and collective 
Christ. This type of humanised Christology can be heard running like 
an undertone through all the revolutionary ideologies of the 19th century. 

Wherein lies the difficulty of Christian action ? 

One may think, “There is no difficulty ; I will accept what is Christian 
in the ideologies and ignore what is anti-Christian.” But this is more 
easily said than done. Ideologies put up strong resistance against such 
distinctions ; their whole effectiveness lies in their being swallowed 
whole. One is tempted to say that illusions are the only things that are 
effective in history, and that it was these impure mixtures which succeeded 
in liberating the slaves. And the Christian always runs the risk of looking 
like the gentleman who analyses and blunts the revolutionary weapon. 


The difficulties of social action 


If the Christian wants to keep out of politics, and also to avoid action 
through movements with an ideological basis, there is still a vast field 
of social action before him. Such action is purely therapeutic and edu- 
cative : schemes for slum-clearance and housing, attempts to combat 
alcoholism, prostitution, etc. 

In this sphere there may seem to be no difficulty ; one seems to be 
on safe ground ; there is no more violence, no more insincerity and the 
Christian may feel that he can do something really effective. But precisely 
here we are faced by a much subtler way in which the world excludes the 
light of the Christian message. Social therapy and the methods whereby 
society combats the great scourges of modern life have assumed a form 
which is increasingly secular and technical, this being the price paid for 
organisation and efficiency. This technical approach is derived from 
industry, where organising and planning made their first conquests. The 
systematic division of labour has enabled man to conquer the world. 
This same technique is now applied to all human relations, with even 
greater severity. There is something relentless about this trend, which 
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must be accepted as one of the factors of modern life. The state was 
the first to benefit by this through an administration, i.e. an executive 
body, which extended over the whole community like a big factory, 
in accordance with the laws of rational organisation. This trend to 
organisation which is derived from the industrial world and has passed 
into the administration of the state has spread like wildfire. All enter- 
prises, even small, private ones, obey this inflexible law of growing 
complexity, whereby human relations become more and more impersonal. 
If he is to give effective help to someone, the Good Samaritan of today 
has to isolate himself more and more from those he wants to help, 
through a whole gamut of administrative machinery. The spirit of all 
these bodies is therefore bound to become abstract and de-humanised, 
while at the same time it is the condition of their effectiveness. In the 
societies where planning is most highly developed, for instance the 
people’s democracies, this problem takes the form of bureaucracy. 
Che Christian is faced by a dilemma : he would like to love his neigh- 
bours without intermediary, as man to man; it is characteristic of love 
that it is addressed to one irreplaceable person whom Jesus defined as 
follows (in the words of Pascal) : “It was for thee that I shed this drop 
of my blood.’ An administration does not speak like that. In order 
to do something for a certain person, the administration has to cease 


. 


regarding him as a person and turn him into a “case” with a Social 
Welfare number, entitled to a priority file, etc... 

Moreover, the driving power behind this social therapy no longer 
seems to have any connection with the proclamation of God’s Kingdom. 
All these bodies tend to become mere machinery for correcting the 
imperfect functioning of the social structure. For instance, the earnings 
of productive persons are diverted for the benefit of non-productive 
persons. (These two sociological categories, “productive” and “non- 
productive,’ do not correspond in any way with the categories of Chris- 
tian love.) 

his situation presents a real problem to the militant Christian who 
wonders if he can introduce a Christian gesture in the world. Whatever 
he does run the risk of becoming more and more impersonal, more and 
more emptied of its prophetic substance. 

It is the same paradox that we spoke of before : in order to manifest 
the love of Christ in this world, must it be neutralised into action which 
is lay, secular and technical? Must the salt lose its savour, in order that 
the world may be salted? 
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The salt must keep its savour 


I have not collected these problems just for the pleasure of worrying 
you, worrying myself, or cultivating a sense of defeatism. My purpose 
is to assist reflection, to develop a naive enthusiasm into a mature, 
resolute form of commitment. We will now examine in turn each of the 
three spheres that we have just mentioned. But the general tone of my 
reply will be as follows : 

We have to accept the conditions for action as they present themselves. 
The first sign of Christian hope is to believe that something can always 
be done in every situation. When the Gospel says that the Church has 
the promises of eternal life, this means that the message of truth and love 
can take root at any period of history. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.” As we just said, this ts a fact, a situa- 
tion resulting in an order. It is not a memory of the past ; it is an ever- 
present condition. We therefore have to accept the rules of the games 
as they stand, and not dream of playing some other game. 

In face of the complex, technical character of all action, the first 
point to be emphasised is this : it is the strict duty of the young Christian 
to recognise the machinery for social action, the rules governing social 
therapy. It is his duty to inform himself and to train himself. In the 
world in which we live, the Christian must not be an amateur. He must 
make himself competent with the devotion of a soldier. The message of 
love must be transmitted through the modest channels offered by the 
world as it is ; it must not lose itself in vague regrets or protests against 
the rules of the game. 

I will now indicate three permanent functions of Christian love in the 
sphere of social action. 

I think the first function of Christian charity in the sphere of social 
action is a corrective one. It works in the opposite way to the impersonal 
methods of mutual aid. Love is a personal thing, lying at the very heart 
of the technical projects which make it impersonal. You say, “Social 
security tends to make human relations abstract.” Well, how can direct 


) 


personal contacts be established within this modern system ? It is from 
within the system itself that we have to struggle against its tendency to 
become dehumanised ; but we have to seize the opportunities inherent in 
this system. Love is that tact, that flair for always detecting the personal 


significance of anything that tends to become a “case.” We have to 


discover how these techniques can be moulded and adapted in each 
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particular instance. We must do a lot of thinking about the problem of 
bureaucracy, and about the struggle against bureaucracy; we must 
realise that behind this technical problem lies a spiritual question. But 
this problem must be tackled with the resources of law, of administration 
and technical planning in order to make social therapy more adaptable, 
more flexible to meet each particular case. 

To put it briefly, the purpose of Christian love in the 20th century 
is to maintain this constant tension between the final object of social 
therapy (who is a person) and the methods (which are a system). The 
temptation which faces any organisation is to regard itself as an end in 
itself, to function in a vacuum. Our service will express itself in vigilant 
care to protect what is personal within the organisation that we have 
set up. 

Precisely because social therapy is applied, it tends to become blind 
to new forms of injustice. All social therapy contains a conservative 
element, rather than a prophetic one. The Gospel says, “The poor ye 
have always with you.” Christian love consists in seeking out the fresh 
forms of poverty which occur at any period. Just as we are dealing with 
one of its recognised forms, poverty changes its aspect. 

Thus all contemporary societies have a golden rule: productivity. 
Both in America and in the Soviet Union, this is based on enormous 


differences in salary. The whole struggle of the 18th century for political 


equality has become ineffectual owing to this pitiless law of modern 
labour based on a hierarchy of salaries. This hierarchy is one of the 
conditions of output and in the long run creates wealth for all. But in 
the meantime we see that modern society, through the very form of work 
and organisation, creates fresh categories of under-privileged people who 
are crushed by the system without being noticed. Social therapy tends 
to protect the categories which are largest and best organised. Many 
other categories are left to their fate ; the organisation of society itself 
produces people who are failures, who cannot adapt themselves. 
Another example is the problem of old people. This problem will 
become more and more terrible in modern societies, partly owing to the 
fact that people live longer, and partly to the fact that people are forced 
to retire too soon. A further aggravating circumstance is that, since 
societies change more rapidly than formerly, an elderly man is psycho- 
logically less adapted to life than formerly, and feels more out of things. 
This is a new form of poverty, not necessarily due to lack of money but 
to psychological causes. While the amount of work done in the world is 
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constantly increasing, there is also more leisure, empty leisure in which 
boredom tends to take the place of suffering and hard work. 

On the social plane we must therefore be on the watch to discover 
which of our neighbours are among the new poor. 

I will illustrate this by one example : the problem of hunger which is 
one of the signs of the maladjustment of world society. The difference 
between rich and poor is constantly increasing, because the rich part of 
the world is getting richer much more rapidly than the poor part. But 
the rich part of the world shuts its eyes to the poverty of the poor part. 
This problem is becoming crucial for France. During the last three or 
four years growing sections of our population have passed into the 
category of the rich, and this has blinded them to the poverty of the 
world. Certain governing classes of the proletariat are won over by this 


spirit, so that the division tends to form more and more between Europe 


and America on the one hand and Africa and Asia on the other. For 
instance, the Communist Party has had the greatest difficulty in mobil- 
ising the working classes to do something for Algeria. The reason for this 
complete failure is that today the French working-class is swinging over to 
support the interests of Europe, as opposed to those of Africa and Asia. 

In order to retain our sympathy for the misfortunes of men, we 
therefore need to have a world-wide view of the problems. Christian 
love today must direct its attention towards the great world questions 

-not merely devote itself to details and individuals. Its vigilance 
consists no longer in service but in revolution, because it certainly 
involves sacrifices. 

The recent works of certain economists show that the wealth of the 
world will have to be re-distributed through gifts. In order to adjust the 
balance, wealth will have to be taken from the rich and given to the 
poor ; the cards will have to be re-shuffled. I think it is one of the basic 
tasks of the Christian Church to show the “haves” that they must give 
to the “have-nots” on a world-wide scale. This will probably take the 
form of transfers (entirely free from political interests) through interna- 
tional loan organisations which have nothing to do with the politics of 
the great powers. Such a task demands the very best of which we are 
capable. But in order to launch the project and to strengthen the desire 
and the goodwill to carry it out, Christian motives will be indispensible ; 
for we cannot feel the need for such a project unless we lay aside our 
collective egoism and get a different world-outlook. I call this the 
revolutionary influence of Christian love. 
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[hus love makes human relationships more personal in a society 
which tends to make them mechanical ; but love also requires us to include 
the whole world in our projects for mutual aid, when they tend to 


restrict themselves to the big collective egoisms. 


Christian salt in the ideologies 


You remember the difficulty : the real influences in history have been 
the great ideologies, which are in some ways very similar to the Christian 
Gospel, but in others entirely different. Here the salt of the earth is 
truth. In many opinion the Christian believes, with St. John, that “the 
truth shall make you free.” We should let ourselves be cut in pieces 
rather than deny that. We can never admit that humanity needs doping 
with illusions or myths. It is precisely our respect for man which prevents 
us from thinking that he needs any kind of opiate : human beings are 
worthy of better things. 

We believe that man ts capable of truth, and that the truth can set 
him free. That is Christian optimism and we must never abandon it. 
We must have the courage : to stake all on the belief that it is possible 
to influence history without having recourse to myths, without believing 
in automatic progress, or in the innocence of the proletariat or in national 
sovereignty. Since it is the truth which sets us free, | think the Christian 
ought to proclaim that a total and totalitarian ideology is useless, and 
that we do not need a new religion. The Christian is convinced that the 
claims of the big ideologies and their essential falsehood have been the 
source of fresh forms of violence in the world for the past century, and 
still are. 


For instance, torture had almost disappeared in the 18th century 


a period which recognised the relativity of political doctrines. Today 


torture has reappeared, owing to the pretentious dogmas of fascism, 
Stalinism, and the imperialist ideology of the white race. 

The Christian will therefore be an idol-smasher, an iconoclast, a 
profaner of ideologies. It is his function to restore truth to its rightful 
place, and thus to reveal the secular dimensions of history. It is a task of 
purification and healing. 

People will object, “That is negative. How can we do something 


positive a: 


I should like to give two examples to show that this smashing 
of ideologies has a liberating effect. 
Every ideology contains a power of falsification ; at a given moment 


in order to preserve itself — the ideology has to falsify the truth, to 
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falsify documents, to falsify history, as was done at the time of Stalin. 


It is a sort of refusal to face the truth. When confronted by this power 


of falsehood, I think the function of the Christian is to return to the 
facts, to the positive meaning of the facts 

Here is an example which concerns us directly and which I ask you 
to take as a problem of conscience : the problem of the war in Algeria. 
[ will say at once that the Christian has no ready-made solution just 
because he is a Christian. But I think he has a special function as a 
Christian, whatever his opinions may be (though I fully admit that we 
may differ considerably about the solutions). I think all Christians 
should agree about one thing : we should not be afraid to speak out, and 
especially to denounce all use of torture, as such, without exaggerating 
the facts or concealing it. I think the very first essential is to purify the 
situation through truth. And telling the truth means asking what is the 
meaning of this war not only its cost, but also its purpose. It means 
asking whether there is any connection between torture and the revolu- 
tionary character of the insurrection. After that we may differ about the 
solution of the problem. But we shall have a basis of truth on which to 
take our decision, as Christians 

Che ideologies could not survive in history, in spite of the falsehoods 
they proclaim, were it not for the ideals behind them 

I will take another example in the same field. The French Republic 
is based on a conception of law, of basic freedoms, of personal security, 
independence of justice, and correct procedure in making accusations 
and arrests. That is its ideal. But if that is what France professes, let 
her live up to it all the time, and in every situation. If that is what we 
oppose to the arbitrary power of Stalinism, then let us be true to it, not 
only when it leads us towards the right but also when it leads us towards 
the left. After that we must ask ourselves to what point we can carry 
on a war whose insurrectional character excludes the application of legal 
measures. After that, let us talk. 

rhe spirit of truth is a desire for facts the facts which are concealed 
by ideologies and the return to the ideal which ideologies use merely 
for window-dressing, to justify themselves. That is why I am proud that 
Christians are seeking this spirit of truth, the truth which shall make 
France pure and free 
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Christian salt in politics 


In the first place we must stress the seriousness of political action. 
It is true that political action is open to tremendous criticism ; it is 
influenced by passion, it gives opportunity for many base feelings and 
resentments, the desire for power, the craving for show and influence. 

Che saving factor about politics is that they have to involve responsi- 
bility. In the true sense politics are an activity undertaken by responsible 
men. They are responsible because they are working for a cause, even 
if that cause is nothing more than the ambition of a certain group. They 
are responsible because the public interest and the permanent trend of the 
nation is ultimately involved. Politics finally become respectable because 
of their decisive, indelible influence on society. 

Moralists, philosophers, preachers are not responsible for what they 
do. The politician, on the other hand, is responsible for the consequences 
of his actions, because his problem is constantly to decide what is feasible 
in practice, and not merely what is desirable. 

rhat is why the law of politics is never the law of purity, the law of 
all or nothing, as the law of religious conscience is. The religious con- 


science says : “If thou art not perfect in every respect, thou art not perfect 
at all.” Politics are never subject to this law ; their achievements can 
never be more than relatively good. That is why the politician is faced by 
a terrible problem ; it is not the problem of maintaining his innocence, 
but that of limiting his culpability. 


Being the salt of the earth means that the Church must maintain the 
tension between a morality of absolute right and wrong (the morality of 
the Gospel) and the morality of what is feasible in practice (the morality 
of politics). The Church must maintain this tension almost to breaking- 
point. 

It would be the greatest hypocrisy if the Christian were to insist on 
introducing the absolute claims of the Sermon on the Mount directly 
and brutally into politics, ignoring the tension between such absolute 
claims and the relative, inadequate possibilities of political action. 

For example, the problem of non-violence. From the political point 
of view the immediate acceptance of the principle of non-violence is a 
wild dream which might even result in increasing the violence and 
disorder in the world owing to its disregard for the consequences. The 
purist will either refuse to take any action at all, or else become a terrorist, 
when the moment actually arises. This is one of the problems raised by 
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Sartre in the second part of Le diable et le bon Dieu. Ata certain moment 
the purist will be seized by a dream which may lead him to say : for the 
first and last time I must exercise violence, a violence which will destroy 
all violence once and for all. There is a risk that he may become a 
terrorist for the sake of the Christian absolute. 

Being the salt of the earth in politics means maintaining the constant 
pressure of moral conviction upon the politician’s sense of responsibility, 
maintaining the pressure of non-violence upon legitimate violence. It 
seems to me that the Church in the 20th century is nearer than ever before 
to recognising the rules of this game and playing it fairly. For it is just 
abandoning another game: the illusion that it can play a direct political 
role itself as an independent political power. The Church is slowly 
abandoning that attitude. Even today, however, all the churches still 
have far more political influence than is warranted by their religious 
faith. There is a kind of dishonesty and hypocrisy about this. In France, 
for instance, barely one-fifth of the population are really Catholics, 
nevertheless the political influence of the Church extends over half the 
electorate. This illusion that we are still living in a Christian era is a 
formidable hypocrisy which poisons the political life of the West: the 
so-called “Christian” parties, “Christian” trade-unions, and the influence 
of clericalism form a heritage which it is not easy to get rid of. 

In my opinion, political action undertaken by the Church risks 
prolonging the death-throes of Christendom as a political factor, and of 
clericalism. These death-throes have a demoralising effect on Christians 
and also on non-Christians, driving them to cynicism, a-moralism and 
despair. 

When it emerges from this illusion, the Church will be able to give 
light once more to all men — no longer as a power, but as a prophetic 
message. A prophetic message for the state, and for the political sphere, 
is by no means a condemnation of them but justifies them within certain 
limits. And by imposing limitations on them, this message fixes their just 
rights. It may be said without fear that only the Church knows what the 
state is, because it knows what the state is not. The Church alone knows 
that the state is the legitimate magistrate entrusted with the sword, simply 
in order that societies may survive. The state itself does not know this. 
It is not there to save humanity, but to ensure that it shall continue. The 


Church alone knows that the problem of politics consists in restricting 


the use of force to this task of survival. In this sense it may be said that 
the Church justifies the state and politics, up to a certain point. 
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And because its message is one of good news for the state, the Church 


can from time to time say “no” but then it is a “‘no”’ related to certain 


definite facts ; for instance the Confessing Church in Germany had to 
reject the anti-semitism of the state ; and in 1957 the Church of France 
had to reject the use of torture. But this refusal, this prophetic message 


urging the state to be on its guard, should be given only in very exceptional 
cases ; it should always be protected by the insight of the daily acceptance 
of the state, as the power indicated by the apostles when they recom- 
mended Christians to make intercession for the authorities. 

In conclusion I should simply like to say that there must always be a 
Church of sacrament and prayer, to keep these tensions alive. It would 
be a complete mistake to regard personal piety, commitment within the 
Church, as opposed to commitment in the world. 





CHRISTENDOM IN A SECULARISED WORLD 
by 


HANS HERMANN WALZ 


The Laity, the Church and the world 


It is a remarkable fact that almost at the same time as the formation 
of the World Council of Churches the question of the rdle of the “laity” 
began to assume importance in the eyes of the responsible leaders of the 
ecumenical movement. This was by no means to be taken for granted. 
During previous discussions on religious matters, in negotiations for 
church-union and in the movements which pursue church unity, this 
question never played an important part. The same might be said of 
the two movements which later culminated in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches “Life and Work” and “Faith and Order” 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s. In so far as these traditions still exist, 
they find it difficult to regard the question of the laity as of more than 
rather marginal interest for ecumenism. But by contrast with these 
two pre-war movements, the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948 already set 
up its own Committee on “The Significance of the Laity in the Church,” 
thus expressing an urgent need in the contemporary situation. The 
crucial sentence in the report of that Committee reads: “Only by the 
witness of a spiritually intelligent and active laity can the Church meet 
the modern world in its actual perplexities and life situations.” (Amster- 
dam Report, page 154.) 

This sentence shows that the Committee understood its task in a 
very wide sense, and determined the policy to be adopted by the World 
Council of Churches concerning the question of the laity during the 
next few years accordingly. The question of the laity was no longer 
regarded primarily as a task of drawing the laity into the service of 
the organised Church, but as a question of their impact upon the con- 
temporary world. Its concern was the rdle of the “laity” as witnesses 
to Christ in secular life. And the word “laity” is used only with reserva- 
tions in ecumenical language and for want of a better term. It does not 


imply a theological distinction of any kind between clergy and laity ; 
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but it does draw a sociological distinction between people who are full- 


time workers in the Church and people whose main occupation lies 
outside church organisations. At the same time it asserts that this 
sociological fact is of spiritual significance for the Church’s witness in 
the world. The Evanston Assembly report contains a brief passage on 
this subject. 

At Amsterdam it still looked as though the laity were to a certain 
extent instruments of the Church for the evangelisation of the world. 
But as time went on it became increasingly clear that the body of the 
Church could not be separated in this way from its members, and that 
the nature of the Church could not be separated from its mission. This 
realisation found official expression in the report of the Committee on 
the Laity accepted by the Central Committee of the World Council 
in 1956, which opens with the sentence : 


“The Department on the Laity has been drawn by its work to 
consider not merely what the Church ought to be doing but what 


. ” 


the Church is. 


This makes it clear that the laity issue, as regarded by this Depart- 
ment of the World Council, places an obligation upon the Church to 
take action in the world (formerly the domain of Life and Work), and 
also asks the Church what it is (formerly the sphere of Faith and Order). 

This certainly does not mean that the question of the laity makes 
total claims, and wants to supersede all other questions, or to include 
them. It simply makes it clear that the problem of the laity — which is 
often regarded merely as a step-child of the World Council — is a true 
heir of the ecumenical movement. Anything which concerns the Church’s 
task and its nature lies at the very heart of the ecumenical movement, 
even if the criteria applied are untraditional and the methods not yet 
as finely-developed and well-tried as in the older branches of dogmatics, 
ethics or symbolics. 

The question of the laity is the question of the Church, as we have 
said. One of the specific tasks of a theology of the laity is to point out 
(in every phase of theological thought) that the question of the Church 
always involves the question of the world. Theologians often forget this ; 
and devout people who want nothing to do with the world imagine that 
they can have a Church without any relation to it. One can argue, as 
theologians have done from Irenaeus to Karl Barth, whether the world 
was created for the sake of the Church, or whether the Church was 
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sent for the sake of the world. But at any rate Church and world have 
so much to do with one another that it is always mere abstraction to try 
to make an artificial distinction between them, as if either of them had 
any significance in isolation from the other. We know what the world 
is Only because there is a Church; the very word “world” derives its 
meaning for our whole culture mainly from its dialectical connection 
with the Church. And we understand the Church only if we perceive 
it to be God’s intervention in the world not as an independent factor 
which is self explanatory. This is not the place to say more on this 
point. But a theology of the laity must be clear whether it agrees with 
the description of the relation between Church and world in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians, where it is said that the Church 
is the mystery in which the true nature of the world is hidden, guarded 
and revealed, and whether at the same time it agrees with John 3 and 
with the Great Commandment, that the goal of God’s act in Christ 
(which is continued in the Church) is the world. 

At any rate, the question of the laity is the question of the Church. 
Up to this point ecumenical study on the question of the laity has shown 
a considerable consensus of opinion. The question of the Church is 
only the reverse side of the question of the world. The purpose of 
ecumenical study on the subject during the next few years should be 
to make this clear. The “lay children” (who are no longer regarded as 
step-children) would then for the first time contribute towards supporting 
the family, i.e. a theology of the laity might make a definite contribution 


to the ecumenical discussion and give it an impetus which would help 


it to stir itself out of old, rigid points of view. For not only is a know- 
ledge of the world important for the missionary outreach of the Church 
(that has been all too clear for a long time) ; what is much more important, 
the Church must understand the world if it is to understand itself, and 
if it is to salvage the neglected world through faith in its Saviour, Creator 
and Consummator. 


Secularism and Secularisation 


What has been said may appear extremely speculative, even though 
it may have a biblical basis. Church and world may appear as two 
abstract factors which are used as balls in a dialectical game, without 
anything really being tackled or changed at all. What has been said 
about Church and world becomes significant and real only if one realises 
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that neither of them is a self-sufficient, unchanging entity. They are 
both historical forces. That means, that they do not exist in and for 
themselves, but that they are both powers which constantly influence 
the lives of men and women. 

We like to describe the contemporary world as “secularised.” To 
what actual fact in our position in the world, and also in the Church, 


does this refer? 


In the literal sense “secularisation” is the process 
whereby goods which originally belonged to the Church are handed 
over to the jurisdiction of secular owners. The word “secularisation” 
as applied to church property, which has a long history, h s now been 
extended and has come to have a wider, figurative meaning ; it is used 
now to describe the state of the world in which we actually live. It 
includes the general conception that the world has assumed control of 
certain spheres of life which were formerly under the control of the 
Church. 


rhis conception corresponds indeed to a large extent to the historical 


situation. What we describe as modern science, modern industry, 


modern social policy, in short as modern civilisation, has sprung up 
(not entirely but to a very large extent) on the soil of the Christian 
tradition of the West, and in some cases in passionate revolt against the 
Church’s claim to control it. Ideas such as liberty and equality, person- 
ality, the historical perspective, organisations like schools and univer- 
sities and the care of the old and the sick have been and are still being 
taken out of the Church’s control and transformed — often into weapons 
for attacking the Church and Christianity. 

It is therefore comprehensible if the word “secularisation” has a 
pejorative sense, when used in the Church. Secularisation appears to 
be something that has happened unjustly and which ought if possible 
to be undone or (to express it more cautiously) “surmounted.” Accordingly 
the modern world appears (from this point of view) to be not merely 
defective here and there, but to be the “fallen” world, and nothing else. 

From what has the modern world fallen? This raises a curious 
dilemma for Christian thought, which is most clearly apparent in Pro- 
testantism. Secularisation is rejected. But the other force (against which 
secularisation is directed) is also rejected, namely, the domination of 
the Church over culture, the Christianisation of the world, the idea 
of the Corpus Christianum or of Christendom. But if secularisation is 
rejected, and if its antithesis is also rejected, this raises a big problem. 
It is the problem of the world, and the fact that no solution has been 
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found for it places the rdle of the laity in a strange sort of half-light. 
The problem cannot be solved until a new understanding of the process 
of secularisation is reached. 

Secularisation is not merely an inevitable phase in the history of 
the development of the human race, which can no longer be turned 
back. Secularisation is rather what happens when the Christian faith 
bears fruit which can be separated from the tree which bore it. This 
secularisation is in itself the way in which the Church handles the 
problem of the world if it really is the Church. 

Wherever the message of the Church is given it encounters people 
who are “in bondage under the elements of the world” (Galatians 4: 3, 
etc.). These people are now set free not by being removed from the 


world, but because the world is deprived of its power. There is no 


longer anything sacral about the world. Hence people are not only 


liberated from their religious fear of the elements of the world ; they 
have also lost the ties which formerly gave their lives cohesion. Expe- 
rience in the mission field confirms this every day. In order not to 
abandon people to their new solitude in the world, the Church tries 
to fill the gap formerly occupied by the elements of the world. It offers 
people models of community, criteria for thought and methods of 
controlling the life of the world. This happened on a large scale during 
the rise of the Germanic and Slav peoples in the Middle Ages. It is 
still happening wherever the Church comes up against new groups or 
new spheres of experience. No reproach should be made for this either 
against the mediaeval Church or against the Puritan settlers or against 
the pietistic missionary societies. 

Still less should one lament if the process of secularisation sets in. 
The goods of this world (which the Church administered until the world 
came of age) are now being handed over to its heirs, as soon as they 
reach maturity. But the heirs are people whom God originally planned 
to make responsible for the earth and everything in it. In this way the 
world receives the place allotted to it in God’s design: the world is 
neither a saviour nor a despot, it is the place where man enters his 
inheritance as God’s son, by caring for the welfare of his fellow-men. 

At any rate that is how the process of secularisation should go on. 
The fact that it has largely failed to do so during the last few centuries 
is due to two things: firstly, because the Church has tried (and is still 
trying) to exercise tutelage over people who have reached maturity. 
That is clericalism. Secondly, because the people who control the world 
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are not seeking the welfare of themselves and their fellow-men, but are 
trying to bring about their own salvation and that of the whole world. 
It is then that secularisation becomes secularism. Secularism appears 
actually mainly in two forms. Either it sets up some earthly factor, an 
idea, a nation, a race or a social order as the highest value to which 
it subordinates everything else, if necessary by force. This ends in 
totalitarianism. Or it sees the relativity of all earthly things, but fails 
to see that they are held in stewardship for God. Then it ends in nihilism. 
The present situation is still dominated to a large extent by secularism in 
its two forms and by clericalism. But both trends seem to have passed 
their zenith and to be giving place to a new understanding of the Church 
and the world. The autonomy announced by secularism is the world’s 
misunderstanding of itself. The heteronomy which clericalism would 
like to exercise is the Church’s misunderstanding of the world. In 
clericalism the Church usurps the place of the world ; in secularism the 
world usurps the place of the Church. The new understanding of secu- 
larisation draws a distinction between Church and world, but without 
divorcing them completely. They are rather bound together in a ceaseless 
process in which the world is constantly renewed by the experiences of 
faith, and in which the experiences of the world are taken up and assi- 
milated into the faith of the Church. 


The New Christendom 


The new Christendom is different from what the history of the late 
Middle Ages and of the Reformation understands by “Christendom.” 
But the word itself must also be applied to the modern situation. For 
in both cases the basic problem is the same : how is the Christian faith 
to be interpreted in its relation to the world, and how does it regard its 
task in the world? The solution differs, but in both cases the problem 
is understood as a legitimate Christian problem. Hence the expression 
“Church” is inadequate here for three reasons. First it is too broad, 
for the Church has other aspects also. Secondly it is too narrow, for 
there is a conception of the Church which rejects this problem without 
even considering it. In any case “Christendom” has to do with the 
world. In the changing world it is subject to the general conditions of 


historical existence and exercises influence of different kinds upon the 


changing world. In both cases Christendom is a varying factor, changing 


in accordance with the historical situation. It is the social incarnation 
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of the Christian faith in place and time. Finally, the concept of Chris- 
tendom refutes the misconception (widely held in the 19th century) that 
the Christian faith in the world deals only with individuals, but not 
with corporate Christian action in politics and in society. 

All these considerations speak in favour of retaining, or re-intro- 
ducing the concept of Christendom. In the present situation it marks 
an aspect of the Church which otherwise might easily be overlooked. 
It is very necessary to emphasise this aspect because it is completely 
ignored by the traditional Protestant ‘spiritual’ Christianity and by the 
new ecclesiastical positivism of the contemporary Church. If this must 
be said in support of the concept of “Christendom,” it is all the more 
important to state explicitly what distinguishes the new reality of Chris- 
tendom from what was understood by “Christendom” in the late Middle 
Ages. The distinctions are rooted in a different understanding of Church 
and world and of their relation to one another, and they lead to different 
conclusions for the action of Christendom in the world, and for the 
role of the laity. 

In the Middle Ages Christendom knew that it belonged to the one 
true Church, which meant in fact the only existing Church which was 
legally constituted or “organised.” At that time there was therefore 
plausible reason to regard the Church including its legal orders 
as a supranatural factor. And as a supranatural factor the Church took 
precedence over the “natural” world as its governor. The Church held 
two swords in its hands: one spiritual, the other temporal. It wielded 
the spiritual sword itself in the sacerdotium ; it lent the temporal sword 
to the imperium, on the stipulation that it be used in the interest of 
the Church (Papal Bull “‘Unam Sanctam 1302” issued by Pope Boniface 
VIII). The relation between Church and world, and also the rdéle of 
the laity, were thereby fixed. Christendom — which meant the whole 
of the laity — was the executive organ whereby the legislation of the 
Church was carried out in secular affairs. That was one solution of the 
basic problem of Christendom, and an impressive one. But today it is 
no longer workable. 

The Christian of today realises that he belongs to a certain church 
at the moment when he learns that other churches exist as well. The 


more deeply rooted he is in his own church, the more intensively he 
will enquire about the one true Church. His status as a Christian is 
therefore determined less by “having” the church than by seeking for 
the true Church. Hence he cannot isolate the Church from the world 
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as the supra-naturalists do, holding up the Church as a model to the 
world. The Church (as distinguished from other churches) is far too 
clearly connected with the world and with its transmutations in place 
and time. The Christian of today is inclined to regard the Church as 
part of the world — perhaps a part which has received special conse- 
cration — rather than as a model for it. It will therefore hardly occur 
to him that God should deal with the world only through the mediation 
of the Church. If God has anything to do with the world, He deals 
with it direct, just as He does with the Church. But it is not quite as 
obvious as that. The churches claim that God is present within them ; 
but the layman sometimes doubts whether that is always true. The 
world often says that God is not present in it ; but the observant Chris- 
tian doubts again whether this is so. 

In his quest for a genuine Church and for the authentication of the 
Christian faith in the world, the contemporary Christian knows that 
his quest is shared by many others in Christendom who are not members 
of his own special church. He cannot be a Christian without belonging 
to a church, whatever church it may be. But being a Christian involves 
more than membership of his church. It involves contacting those 
outside his church, and going out into the world. This is a new aspect 
of the ecumenical task. The churches are defined by their Creed and 
their Order. The multiplicity of churches constitutes the ecumenical 
problem, which will have to be tackled mainly by theologians (as, in 
fact, it is). On the other hand Christendom is defined by its Christian 
existence in the world. Here the problem for ecumenism is the com- 
plexity and hostility of the world, for instance in politics, sociology, 
culture and ideology. Here the cooperation of non-theological specialists 
is essential. 

Hence the new Christendom is not an executive organ for carrying 
out the legislation of the Church in the world. It recognises the con- 
tinuous process of secularisation. It regards it as a service which it has 
constantly to render afresh to the world, so that people in the world 
shall not again be tempted to seize their rights by force. Living in the 
world (not above it) the new Christendom is not called to rule, but to 
serve. In the actions and decisions which its service in the world 
and for the world requires, Christendom cannot make appeal to any 
supranatural authority of the Church. Any such claim would not be 
taken seriously in the world; it would merely be regarded as an ideo- 


logical weapon whereby a certain group wanted to assert its own 
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pre-eminence. The standard by which the Church’s action in the world 
is measured is the wisdom and the expert knowledge which it can bring 
to bear on the solution of certain questions 

The new Christendom realises that it is a minority in the secularised 
world, and will always remain a minority, although in varying degrees 
Its service to the world will be the more effective, the less it defends its 
own interests and the more it thinks of human society as a whole, of 
which it is only a part. That is the right attitude for God’s people in 
the world — an attitude which is seen and accepted by faith. Christen- 
dom is part of the world, perhaps as small in proportion to it as Israel 
was in the Near Eastern world of its time. But it is pars pro toto —a 
part which exists for the sake of the whole. 








THE LAITY IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
by 


HANS RUEDI WEBER 


It has been said that the ecumenical movement helps the churches 
to discover their catholicity. This is true. But equally true is the other 
aspect of what happens in the ecumenical movement: God leads us 
to a deeper apprehension and a fuller manifestation of the apostolicity 
of the Church. It is the object of this article to give a summary of what 
many believe to be the apostolicity of the Church?, and to show the 
role which the laity plays in it. 


I. The apostles and the apostolic Church 


Jesus “‘appointed twelve, to be with him, and to be sent out...” 
(Mark 3:14). However the relationship between the apostles and the 
apostolic Church may be conceived, these two elements — being with 
Christ and being sent out by Christ — are the two essential characteristics 
of both the apostles and the apostolic Church. The apostles have seen 
and heard Christ; they are indeed with Christ, they are His disciples. 
But it is equally essential that the apostles have been sent out by Christ ; 
they have received a special mandate, a commission, and are therefore 
not only disciples but also missionaries. — The same is true for the 
apostolic Church : It becomes the Church through Christ’s communion 
with it and through its participation in Christ’s mission. The two 
elements are intimately linked with each other : “The nearer the Church 
draws to its Lord, the nearer it draws to the world... There is no 
participation in Christ without participation in His mission to the 
world.” (Willingen Report, 1952.) 

This relationship between the two equally essential elements of the 
ministry of the apostles and the ministry of the apostolic Church is not 
a static balance but a forward movement: the apostles are called to 


* See the articles on the term apostolos in the New Testament wordbooks. I am 


especially indebted to Dr. H. Berkhof, De Apostoliciteit der Kerk in Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 2° Jaargang, afl. 3, 4 (1948). 
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be with Christ, in order to be sent out, in order that the world may 
believe ; and God will ultimately make “all things new.” The same 
teleology characterizes the apostolic Church : Again and again God calls 
the citizens of the Kingdom to become His assembly in order to send 
them out in the midst of the affairs of the civitas mundi, our earthly city. 
Again and again Christ, the great sower, takes a handful of the sons 
of the Kingdom into His hand to be with Him, in order to sow this 
good seed into the field, the world. And the purpose of this rhythm of 
withdrawal from, and return into the world is not the strengthening of 
the Church, its domination over the world or its glorification before 
the world, but is its service to the world. And this service does not 
aim at achieving ‘ta better world” or building up God’s Kingdom on 
earth (this last act of the greatest drama ever played will be achieved 
by God Himself when, in the age to come, He will make the earth and 
heavens new). 

The service rendered by the Church to the world rather consists 
of : (i) the ministry of representing the victorious but still hidden Lord 
of lords and King of kings in the midst of the country which is still 
occupied by the enemy ; (ii) the ministry of heralding the Lord’s victory 
and His coming triumphant entry into His reign, the world ; (i) the 
ministry of erecting signs of the reconciliation which has been gained 
at the Cross, and signs of the coming Kingdom ; and finally (iv) the 
ministry of suffering with Christ for the sake of the world. This fourfold 
ministry of the apostolic Church is derived from the four functions of 
the apostles as found in the New Testament. 

Is it permissible, however, to apply the two dimensions and the four 
functions of the ministry of the apostles mentioned above to the ministry 
of the apostolic Church? The ministry of the apostles was unique. 
We are not apostles, and already in the New Testament this title is given 
only to a limited number of persons, in the strict sense of the word 
probably only to the twelve and Paul. They stand between Christ (the 
Apostle of God) and the Church, thus belonging neither to the christology 
nor to the ecclesiology. But the eastern Church was right when, in the 
fourth century, it began to call itself an “apostolic’’ Church. Christ 
appointed fwe/ve apostles (just as Israel had twelve tribes), thus 
foreshadowing the Church, the “true Israel,” to be “built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets.” What was then the direct 
ministry of the apostles is now the indirect ministry of the apostolic 


Church. 
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[he number of the apostles reveals to us still more of the apostolic 
Church. Jesus appointed twelve, but one of them became the traitor 
thus being no longer with Christ but against Christ, whereas the eleven 
fled at the decisive moment! If one of the chosen apostles turned 
against his Lord, then members and parts of the apostolic Church are 
in even greater danger of becoming traitors. If the remaining eleven 
were weak, then the apostolic Church is all the weaker in her discipleship 

and her mission, the second constituent element of her apostolicity. 
Already the twelve (Matthias having been allocated the empty place of 
Judas Iscariot) were slow in understanding this second basic element of 
their apostleship. Christ had to call the thirteenth, the outsider and 
enemy Paul, in order to show the full meaning of the apostleship to 
the twelve and to the whole apostolic Church. Christ has done so again 
and again in the history of the apostolic Church. 

[he twelve are eleven, the eleven err, the thirteenth shows the way, 
and Christ is with them always, to the close of the age. He is with 
them, but also above them, guiding and judging their way: this is the 
archetype of the apostolic Church. 


Il. The laity and the two constituent elements of the apostolic Church 


lo be with Christ and to be sent out by Christ — discipleship and 
mission together constitute the Church’s apostolicity. But through- 
out the ages only the first element has been emphasized. Many churches 
have been rediscovering the second constituent element only during 
recent decades. And symptomatically enough, this rediscovery goes hand 
in hand with a renewed apprehension of the role of the laity in the life 
and mission of the Church. 

lhe Christians in the apostolic age already knew that they could be 
with Christ only by “remaining steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching” 
(Acts 2:42). But where is the apostles’ teaching to be found? This 
became the crucial question in the second century, when many quite 
contradictory groups and trends within the Church claimed to express 
authentic Christian faith and life. Where was the criterion to be found 
to judge the right and the wrong belief? We know that it was from 
that time onwards that the Church began to collect the written witness 
of the apostles, to put it together with the Old Testament to become 
our Bible and to consider these writings as the “canon”, the necessary 


test and criterion for discerning right and wrong Christian faith and life. 
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But who is going to use the canon For a long time, this question 


could not be settled, the growing hierarchy and the laity deciding 
together what was to be considered as orthodoxy or heresy. When 
fixing the canon, the chain of the uninterrupted succession of the bishops 
in those local churches where an apostle had worked, became important. 
Tertullian and Irenaeus emphasized this uninterrupted succession of the 
bishops not in order to state another binding tradition than the canon, 
but in order to prove the historic exactness of the canon. Only later, 
when from the fourth century onwards the doctrine of the unwritten 
tradition began to develop and when the doctrine of the evolution of 
the tradition was growing, that chain of the uninterrupted apostolic 
succession of the bishops became all important for the apostolicity of 
the Church. In the Roman Catholic Church the apostolicity was now 
not only reduced to its first constituent element, but it became almost 
exclusively a matter of the hierarchy, the laity having practically nothing 
to do with it. 

The reformers went back to the Church of the first centuries, asserting 
that “‘apostolic” is all that can stand the test of the biblical message 
And as the whole household of God has to be built upon this foundation 
of the apostolic witness, the Bible was now given to “the people,” the 
laity. It was now seen that every citizen of the Kingdom was meant 
to attain “mature manhood,” “‘so that we may no longer be children, 
tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine... but 
grow up in every way into him who ts the head, into Christ” (Ephesians 
4: 13-16). The rediscovery of the Bible which is such an important 
trend in the present ecumenical movement captures and develops the 
reformers’ understanding of the first constituent element of the apostolic 
Church. 

But the reformation also failed to see the fulness of the Church’s 
apostolicity, namely the essential unity of discipleship and mission. We 
are called to be with Christ in order to be sent out into the world. 
Whereas during the first centuries this essential unity was maintained 
through the fact that the Church was a spontaneous missionary com- 
munity, soon the mission became an “extra.” Of course, the Church 
has never completely forgotten this second constituent element of her 
apostolicity. But it is only now that we are beginning to understand 
the equal importance and the teleological interdependence of being 
with Christ and being sent out by Christ. A Church which really remains 


steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching becomes eo ipso a missionary Church : 


20 
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this truth is expressed in so many recent ecumenical statements that no 
quotations are necessary. In Holland, a most interesting “theology of 
the apostolate” is developing (H. Kraemer, A. A. van Ruler, J. C. 
Hoekendijk, and others) which builds up an experimental ecclesiology 
wholly inspired by and directed towards the apostolicity of the Church 

sometimes too exclusively insisting upon the second constituent 
element of the apostolicity. 

Within the Roman Catholic Church this second element is also being 
discovered. “The Church is apostolic, not only in the sense that the 
Church of the New Testament comes down from the apostles chosen and 
sent out by Christ, but also in the sense that She participates in the 
redeeming and sanctifying mission of Christ, the Apostle par excellence,” 
states the report of a representative ecclesiastical commission. ‘The 
whole Church is in communion with the royal priesthood, with the 
mission of Christ. In different ways and with different powers and 
capacities all the members of the Church share in the royal priesthood 
of the Church and of Christ, in so far as they remain united to the 
Hierarchy established by God. Every man, every Christian is called 
to collaborate, within the Church, in his own salvation and sanctification, 
in the salvation and sanctification of the whole world, in the praise the 
whole world offers to God.” 

One could give many reasons for this rediscovery of the second 
constituent element of the apostolic Church. This article wants to 
draw attention only to the important fact that a deeper apprehension 
and fuller manifestation of the mission of the Church seems almost 
always to go hand in hand with a renewed consciousness among the 
laity of being the /aos, God’s own people. As long as this “‘/aos- 
consciousness” remained alive among the early Christians, the Church 
continued to be a spontaneous missionary Church. Later the monastic 
orders (which, in many aspects and to a certain degree, were originally 
lay movements, in fact the first organized lay movements in church 
history !) became the main actors in the Church’s mission. Much of 
the missionary and evangelistic work in Protestant Christianity and 
especially the forceful missionary expansion throughout the world was 
from the beginning mainly the concern and achievement of the laity. 
[he great role which ecumenical lay movements, such as the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the YMCAs and YWCAs, have played 
in this respect is well known. And the ecumenical survey preparing 
the section on “Evangelism The mission of the Church to those 
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outside her life” at the World Council Assembly at Evanston, sums up 
this whole movement with the words : “Total evangelism can be nothing 
short of a convincing, corporate demonstration by the /aos (‘The people 
of the Mission’) of Christ’s solidarity with mankind. The members of 
the /aos — laymen — are the agents of evangelism in the world.” 

The same development can be observed in the recent history of 
Roman Catholicism. The Roman Catholic quotation mentioned above 
about the second element of the Church’s apostolicity is taken from 
a preparatory document for the Second World Congress on the Lay 
Apostolate. This is not a matter of chance. The recovery of * nission 
of the Church and the recovery of the consciousness of the la:ty that 
they are the /aos nowhere go so clearly together as in modern Roman 
Catholicism. 


Ill. The laity and the four functions of the apostolic Church 


To be the representatives of Christ the King, to herald the Lord’s 
Coming, to erect signs of His Kingship and to suffer with Him is not 
the exclusive ministry of those set apart within God’s people, nor is 
it the exclusive ministry of what is called today the lany. This fourfold 
ministry is entrusted to the apostolic Church, to the whole household 
of God. Yet within this household there are different emphases : The 
ministry consists of being involved as citizens of the City of God in 
the affairs of the civitas mundi, The actual fulfilment of this ministry is 
therefore the main responsibility of those who are for most of their 
waking hours involved in the affairs of the earthly city, i.e. the laity. 
Those set apart within God’s household, i.e. the ordained ministers or 
clergy, are certainly sharing this responsibility ; but their main task is 
to show the citizens of the Kingdom their true vocation, to help and 
sustain them in the fulfilment of the fourfold ministry of the apostolic 
Church. 

Ours is first a ministry of representation. Not what a Christian says 
or does is the beginning of his ministry, but what he is, and where he is. 
In order to be good representatives, we must, on the one hand, know 
intimately Him who has sent us. Without “growing up in every way 
into Him who is the head, into Christ,” no one can become a layman 
in the biblical sense of the word. On the other hand, as representatives 
we must be present wherever our Lord wants us to be, and that is in 
the world. Not those Christians who are spending as much time as 
possible in church-buildings and church-organizations are “good laymen” 
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but the men and women who see enough spiritual food and direction 
in the “communion of the saints” to represent Christ in the world, to 
be present with Christ in the world. 

Our second ministry is that of heralding. Sometimes the witness of 
the Christian presence has been opposed to the spoken Christian witness 
and vice-versa. But both belong together. The tension between the two 
arises mainly from a misconception of the biblical term “heralding.” 
This term is usually translated with “preaching” which is right if it does 
not exclusively evoke the image of a pastor or lay preacher delivering 
a monologue from a high pulpit. For heralding has much to do with 
what some call “the gossiping of the Gospel.” This can only be done 
by those who, apart from their spiritual communion with Christ, have 
a good understanding of Christ’s place in the whole drama of salvation. 
What is required is nothing less than a continuing theological education 
for the laity. Without this the full apostolicity of the Church cannot 
develop and the heralding, this second function of the ministry of the 
apostolic Church, will remain the concern of the few professionals 
and the many irresponsible sectarians. 

Our third ministry is that of erecting signs. Here again, setting the 
witness through the word in opposition to the witness through the 
significant deed as has often been done is entirely unbiblical. When 
God speaks, it happens ; when He acts, He explains. The Old Testament 
term used in this connection is dabar, which means both God’s Word 


and act! A reflection of this must be recognized in the daily life of the 
citizens of the Kingdom. But how are we to discern the sign to be 
erected in a given, concrete situation, how achieve the really significant 
act? This calls for a kind of ethics which is constantly adapted to the 
realities of life and work in modern society and which can only be built 
up in close cooperation between the citizens of the Kingdom involved 
in the affairs of the earthly city and those set apart for the ministry 
of the theologian. It also calls for a very concrete intercession of the 
“communion of the saints” for its members who are serving in their 
life and work in the world. 

Finally, our ministry is a ministry of suffering. The Evanston Report 
on the Laity stated rightly that ““we must understand anew the implica- 
tions of the fact that we are all baptized, that, as Christ came to minister, 
so must all Christians become ministers...” This means quite concretely 
to be crucified and buried with Christ (Romans 6: 3-11), to be “broken” 


as the bread is broken in the celebration of Holy Communion, perhaps 
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to be as unsuccessful and as much a failure as Christ was in the eyes 


of the world. To see the implications of baptism means to be free from 
the criteria of this age, and to use this freedom in order to become 
through love — slaves, i.e. ministers to one another. Luther's teaching 
about vocation is relevant in this respect. He exhorted us to creep daily 
into the cross of our vocation! And one of his congenial pupils, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, expressed a similar awareness of this fourth ministry 
of the apostolic Church, when he wrote from prison : “*Man is challenged 
to participate in the sufferings of God at the hands of a godless world. 
He must therefore plunge himself into the life of a godless world, without 
attempting to gloss over its ungodliness with a veneer of religion or 
trying to transfigure it. He must live a ‘worldly’ life and so participate 
in the suffering of God. He may live a worldly life as one emancipated 
from all false religions and obligations. To be a Christian does not 
mean to be religious in a particular way, to cultivate some particular 
form of ascetism (as a sinner, a penitent or a saint), but to be a man 
It is not some religious act which makes a Christian what he is, but 
participation in the suffering of God in the life of the world.” 





SOME ILLUSIONS AND ERRORS 


by 


ERNEST A. PAYNI 


“The fact of illusion and error is in various ways forced early upon 
the mind ; and the ideas by which we try to understand the universe 
may be considered as attempts to set right our failure.” It is with these 
words that the distinguished English philosopher, F. H. Bradley, begins 
his famous book Appearance and Reality. His concern is with our knowl- 
edge of the external world and its ultimate meaning. 

Illusion and error afflict us, however, in other realms besides that 
of metaphysics. In our relations with one another, in our judgments 
and our resulting actions, we are constantly aware of our own failure 
rightly to understand and interpret, and aware even more acutely of 
the failure of others. That what we say and do, as well as our motives 
and purposes, are so frequently misinterpreted — and sometimes, it 
appears, with malice — is a constant shock and disappointment. The 
bearing of false witness stands, of course, condemned by the ninth 
commandment and by the words of our Lord. False witness includes 


as the old commentator, Matthew Henry, remarked — “‘any way 


endeavouring to raise Our Own reputation upon the ruin of our neigh- 


bour’s.”” The problem of illusion and error is rather different, and where 
the integrity of our critics is not in question it is peculiarly distressing. 
What we ourselves suffer — we believe unjustly — must make us more 
cautious in Our Own attempts at understanding the words and deeds of 
others. It also lays upon us the responsibility of endeavouring to clear 
up any reasonable grounds for misjudgment of our own statements 
and actions. 

All this has particular relevance to the World Council of Churches. 
In the Ecumenical Movement the churches are engaged in a sustained 
conversation with one another and in the attempt to act together as 
the witnesses and servants of their common Lord. What is taking place, 
as Professor Schmemann, of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Semi- 


nary in New York, has well said, “cannot be reduced to a theological 
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conversation, but is a living encounter of living experiences” (Chris- 
tianity Today, 20 January, 1958). But the churches encounter one 
another across barriers of various kinds — linguistic, theological, 
ecclesiastical, national, racial and, now, ideological. History has 
inserted between the churches a complex of factors which add to the 
difficulties any individuals or groups face when they seek effective 
meeting with one another and try to speak and act together. They are 
in different situations and at different stages of development. Each has 
its own complicated relationship to the society in which it is set. There 
is clearly need for the greatest care, restraint and patience lest there be 
mutual misjudgment and lest grave injustice be done on one side or the 
other, perhaps on both 

In some countries, as a result of many generations of tension and 
controversy, churches of different traditions have not only achieved a 
modus vivendi, which avoids open conflict, but have advanced, or are 
advancing, to a deeper spiritual and practical fellowship with one another. 
In still wider fields such as those of Faith and Order and Inter-church 
Aid across ecclesiastical and national boundaries, and in spite of the 
contemporary political and ideological differences, many churches have 
reached a large measure of mutual trust and confidence, even of agree- 
ment. But illusion, error and mistrust still show themselves at times 
between those churches most closely related to one another. Religious 
toleration and freedom are in many places young and tender plants. 
Even where they have long been well-rooted, the flowers of Christian 
unity and fellowship appear only slowly. Where contacts have been 
few and fitful, and where there are strong emotional currents at work, 
serious mistakes may easily be made. 

General considerations of this kind must be kept in mind when 
particular issues arise about which there is difficulty in reaching agree- 
ment as to the facts and their interpretation. At the present time, two 
instances in which there appears to be serious misunderstanding, if not 
misrepresentation, regarding the activities of the World Council of 
Churches require careful examination. They are here discussed as 
illustrations of the ease with which illusion and error may arise. The 
first concerns the relationship of the World Council of Churches to the 
churches in Hungary before and after the events of October-November, 
1956. The second illustration is from a different field and relates to the 
criticisms of the World Council that are in circulation in quarters usually 
described as “conservatively evangelical.” 
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In the case of Hungary the churches are involved at one of the focal 
points in the contemporary political and ideological struggle. Of the 
countries now linked with the Soviet Union, it is one of those in which 
the Christian tradition remains a powerful influence. That tradition 
finds its strongest expression in the Roman Catholic Church. More 
than twenty per cent of the population have, however, been associated 
with the Reformed Church and a further six per cent are Lutherans. 
lhere are also small Orthodox, Baptist and Methodist communities and 
a few still smaller Christian groups. 

The sufferings of the Hungarians during the Nazi occupation left 
their own legacy of bitterness. When, following liberation from the 
Germans by the Russians, a Communist controlled government was 
set up, all the churches had to try to adjust themselves to a new kind 
of social and political order. For the Roman, as well as the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, the difficulties have centred around the formal 
relations of the state to the religious bodies, around leadership and 
around the teaching of religion in the schools. The issues involved are 
not confined to Hungary. How far is it possible for churches to co- 
operate with Communist governments and remain true to the Gospel? 
How far will the churches be — or appear to the authorities to be 
centres of actual or potential opposition ? In July, 1948, Bishop Ravasz, 
of the Reformed Church, was succeeded by Dr. Bereczky, who was 
known to favour the gradual separation of church and state, as well 
as acceptance of the drastic land reforms which were being introduced 
by the government. In September of the same year, the Lutheran bishop, 
Laszlo Ordass, was arrested on charges of illegal currency dealings with 
the Lutheran World Federation. In December, the troubles of the 
Roman Church, formerly the largest landowner in the country, found 
dramatic expression in the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

The World Council of Churches was inevitably involved with the 
changes of leadership in the Protestant Churches. Both the Reformed 
and the Lutherans had accepted invitations to attend the Assembly in 
Amsterdam in August, 1948, at which the World Council was formed. 
Bishop Ordass had been appointed one of the delegates to Amsterdam. 
When the government declined to grant him a passport, the Lutheran 
Church refused to nominate another delegate in his place. The Amster- 


dam Assembly expressed its deep concern at the attack upon the freedom 
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of the Lutheran Church and appointed Bishop Ordass a member of the 
Central Committee of the World Council. That its judgment on this 
particular matter was not at fault is shown by the fact that, eight years 
later, the Hungarian government publicly admitted that the charges 
against Bishop Ordass were false, while the officials of the Lutheran 
Church admitted that there were grave irregularities in the steps sub- 
sequently taken to depose and replace him. 

Professor Laszlo Pap was one of the three delegates appointed by 
the Reformed Church to the Amsterdam Assembly. Six years later 
he was sent to the Evanston Assembly, together with Bishops Bereczky 
and Peter. The two last named had attended the Lund Faith and Order 
Conference in 1952. The Lutheran representatives at both Lund and 
Evanston were Bishops Vet6 and Dezséry, the latter the successor as 
bishop of Dr. Ordass, who was in 1950 “deposed” by a special disciplinary 
Judiciary Commission of the Lutheran Church set up at the request of 
the Minister of Public Worship and Education. Between 1948 and 1954 
the Protestant churches in Hungary, while participating in the activities 
of the Stockholm Peace Congress and its successor, also co-operated 
extensively in the study work of the World Council of Churches and 
showed themselves anxious to receive help from Inter-church Aid 
The political tension between East and West was inevitably a complli- 
cating factor in all relationships. At the time of Evanston it was not 
clear how ready the government of the United States would be to grant 
entry permits to delegates from the countries of Eastern Europe. That 
those from Hungary were allowed to attend was due to strong repre- 
sentations by the World Council of Churches. Bishop Veté and Dean 
Pap were made members of the Central Committee, as was Bishop 
Chabada of Czechoslovakia. Professor Joseph Hromadka, of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, was reappointed to the Central 
Committee and was also elected to the Executive Committee. 

In 1952 Bishop Peter had presented an invitation to the Central 
Committee to hold one of its meetings in Hungary. After a number of 
preliminary consultations, this was fixed for the summer of 1956. 
Immediately afterwards the Executive of the Presbyterian World Alliance 
met in Prague. The holding of these two gatherings in Eastern Europe 
was generally regarded as testifying to the fact that both the World 
Council and the Presbyterian Alliance are as the information service 
of the Protestant Churches in Czechoslovakia put it “truly world 


organisations, and not semi-world or even provincial organisations 
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Even though no reasonable person can deny that the world is divided 
today, on the other hand one cannot ignore the fact that in both hemi- 
spheres there live Christians, true Christians, or at least — in order not 
to speak too boastfully — people who are longing and striving to be 
true Christians” (Vol. III, No. 7 (23)). The welcome given to the 
members of the Central Committee by congregations in many parts of 


Hungary was deeply moving. No one who was present could be unaware 


of a surge of hope that material and spiritual conditions would improve 
and closer contacts between East and West become possible. It was during 


the meetings at Galyatet6 that private discussions between President Janos 
Horvath, of the State Office for Church Affairs, representatives of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary, and officials of the Lutheran World 
Federation, resulted in the public rehabilitation of Dr. Ordass and the 
withdrawal of the charges against him. 

From the point of view of the World Council of Churches these 
developments were the background to the events in Hungary in October- 
November, 1956. The extent of the illusion and error that may emerge 
even in a Christian setting may be indicated by noting the three main 
points made in a recent article in a Chinese periodical. This appeared 
in the Tieng Feng bi-weekly of 23rd December, 1957, and is entitled 
“Counter-Revolutionary Events in Hungary and the Utilisation of 
Christianity by Imperialism.” Similar statements have been made in 
Hungary itself. In more elaborate form they are the theme of a book 
by Dr. Imre Kadar, the former editor of the Hungarian Church Press, 
and the substance of them is contained in a letter of 17th October, 1957, 
from the acting-officers of the General Convent of the Reformed Church 
in Hungary to the presidents of the World Council. The three points 
made in the Chinese article are as follows : — 

(1) “The Hungarian events were counter-revolutionary events, 

carefully conceived and deliberately planned by imperialism 
in close collaboration with the counter-revolutionaries within 
Hungary.” 
“The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches and 
his company utilised their ecclesiastical connections with Hun- 
gary to have a hand in the Hungarian events and rendered harm 
to the Hungarian nation, the Hungarian people and the Hun- 
garian churches.” 

(3) “Even after the failure of the counter-revolution, the small 
clique controlling the W.C.C. has not learned any lesson. They 
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have shown no sign of repentance but are still conducting 
activities for the interests of imperialism.” 

On hearing such serious charges, those associated with the World 
Council will be amazed, concerned and deeply disappointed. How far 
removed from the truth they appear to be ! 

So far as the first statement is concerned, those in the West who 
were nearer to the events in question than their Chinese brethren will 
at once reply that the reports of eye-witnesses at the time all emphasized 


that a sudden upsurge of feeling took place in Hungary, shared in by 


women, children and young people eager to be rid of the restraints 
under which they had been living. As early as 9th November, 1956, a 
well-informed correspondent of the London Times wrote : “The weak- 
ness of the Hungarian revolt has been largely due to a total lack of 
organised leadership, which in turn has led to a lack of precise political 
aim. The rising has been against a programme rather than for one.” 
The terms “revolution” and “counter-revolution” are tendentious. 
That the present régime in Hungary would like to represent what took 
place as a carefully planned plot engineered more from outside than 
within, rather than admitting it to be a spontaneous rising in the interests 
of greater freedom, is not unnatural. Whether or not, when it seemed 
that the outbreak might sweep away those who had been in power, 
reactionary and unworthy elements appeared is another matter. Whether 
or not there were those in Hungary who had been planning to over- 
throw the government when occasion offered, is not the question. All 
the facts cannot be known at present and perhaps never will be known. 
The pathetic stream of refugees who fled from the country when the 
Russian troops arrived were at any rate evidence of a widespread desire 
for different conditions of life. In any case the Chinese statement is a 
political judgment on which, for the time being, there may have to be 
difference of opinion. Statements made by those in the West are at 
least no more likely to be wrong than statements made by those in the 
Far East on the basis of the claims made by those now in power. 

How easy it is to go astray is shown by the assertion in the Chinese 
article that it was “‘in order to tie the hands of Egypt” that the officers of 
the World Council of Churches, when Britain and France sent forces 
into Suez, said that “‘no nation in an international dispute has the right 
to be judge in its own cause.” Such an assertion reverses the intention 
of the declaration, which was a quotation from an Evanston document 
and was clearly understood at the time as directed against the action 
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of Britain and France. In both countries it was resented by some for 
this very reason. 

The second of the Chinese statements requires more careful examina- 
tion. The World Council is alleged to be “under the control of American 
imperialism,” and it is suggested that eighty per cent of the budget 
comes from “Rockefeller and other American capitalists.” “The 
meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
in August 1956, was linked with the October counter-revolutionary 
intrigue in Hungary,” we are told. To those associated with the World 
Council, statements like this cannot but appear wild and inaccurate, 
perhaps even deliberately false. The World Council is controlled by 
its Assembly, to which come the duly accredited delegates of the 170 
member churches from more than 50 countries. The Central Committee 
of ninety members, elected by the Assembly has on it only twenty 
citizens of the United States. Of the 14 members of the Executive, 
only four are Americans. In the Assembly, the Central Committee 
and the Executive very varied standpoints find expression. The decisions 
finally arrived at represent the general consensus of opinion and this has 
frequently shown itself critical of official American policy. It is perhaps 
now no longer a secret that, when preparations were being made for 
the second Assembly, the Executive decided to hold it outside the United 
States, unless all the duly accredited delegates were admitted to that 
country. The budget is met by contributions from the member churches. 
If a large percentage comes from the United States — and it is consid- 
erably less than eighty per cent it is because of the strength of the 
churches there and the buoyancy of the American economy. Mr. 
Rockefeller, junior, provided a substantial sum outside the main budget 


in order to establish the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. He has recently 


made a large gift to the International Missionary Council to assist 
theological education in Asia and Africa. In both these cases, and in 
connection with the special grants for the study of areas of rapid social 
change, the greatest care has been taken to see that the funds are admin- 
istered by specially appointed and widely representative committees. 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft, the General Secretary of the World Council, 
is a citizen of the Netherlands. He is criticised in the Chinese article for 
the alleged statements : “At Galyatet6 we knew already what was being 
prepared in Hungary” and “The meeting of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches which met in Hungary in August of 
this year (1956) helped greatly to prepare this new day” ; and also for the 
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contacts he had with Professor Pap at the time of the outbreaks in 
October, 1956. The first of the alleged statements appeared in a Hun- 
garian newspaper on 9th February, 1957. Dr. Visser *t Hooft has denied 
that he ever said any such thing and on 14th February, 1957, President 
Horvath undertook to transmit the denial to the newspaper concerned. 
It is lamentable that the statement should still be given currency. The 
second statement formed part of a comment made in Geneva on Ist 
November, 1956, and related solely to the opening of a new era in the 
life of the Hungarian churches. It had no reference to knowledge of, 
or complicity in, any plan of revolt against the government. The cir- 
cumstances in which it was made were fully explained to President 
Horvath when he met Dr. Visser *t Hooft and Dr. Eugene Blake in 
Prague on the 14th February, 1957. 

All those who attended the Central Committee at Galyatet6, though 
their contacts with Hungarian congregations were strictly limited, were 
conscious of tides of feeling not far beneath the surface and of a wistful 
longing for a greater measure of freedom. They could not but ask 
themselves how far those in official positions in the churches really 
represented the mind of the congregations. They were not surprised 
to learn that in the early stages of the popular rising dramatic changes 
took place. Bishop Peter, of the Reformed Church, Bishops Vet6 and 
Dezséry, of the Lutheran Church, and a number of other leaders, 
resigned between 30th October and Ist November, and the position 
of Bishop Bereczky a sick man at the time became uncertain. 
A National Administrative Committee for the Reformed Church was set 
up and Dr. Ravasz returned to Budapest. At the same time Dr. Ordass 
resumed his post as a bishop of the Lutheran Church 

That Bishops Peter, Vet6 and Dezséry had taken a close interest 
in the affairs of the World Council has never been in question. Nor 
had they concealed their desirg to collaborate as fully as possible with 
the state authorities, while at the same time “renewing” the spiritual 
life of their churches. The question has been how far they represented 


the consensus of opinion within the Hungarian churches and a right 


Christian judgment on political developments in Hungary. Dean Pap, 


on the other hand, was clearly held in high regard and was supported 
by those who hoped for more untrammelled co-operation with the World 
Council of Churches and the Christians of other lands. That, as a 
member of the Central Committee, he reported to Dr. Visser *t Hooft 


something of what was going on in the churches and that they discussed 
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together over the telephone increased Inter-church Aid in what might 
be very changed circumstances, was natural and does not rightly bear 


the sinister interpretations now placed upon it in certain quarters. 

There can be no question that in October-November 1956, large sec- 
tions of the Hungarian people “clearly asserted their desire for freedom 
and independence in national and church life” (as stated at the time 
by the officers of the Central Committee of the World Council). That, 
with the help of the Soviet Union, certain other Hungarians suppressed 
the outbreak and re-established their authority, is clear. The Baptists, 
as a small minority group, have never played any part in public affairs, 
and there does not appear to have been any internal upheaval among 
them at the time of the rising. Within the Roman Church it was different. 
On 31st October, 1956, Cardinal Mindszenty was brought back in 
triumph to Budapest, after an imprisonment which had lasted more 
than seven years ; within a few days, however, he had to seek asylum 
in the American Embassy. So far as the World Council of Churches 
is concerned, a dispassionate examination of the facts and reflection 
upon them surely indicates that such actions as were taken by the secre- 
tariat were motivated, not by any association with “American imperial- 
ism’? — whatever that may be held to denote — but by a consistent 
regard for the members of the Hungarian Protestant Churches and a 
desire to help them. 

rhe third of the Chinese charges relates to what has happened in 
the ensuing months. The officers of the World Council of Churches are 
said to be “still conducting activities for the interests of imperialism”’, 
Support for this charge is found in the attitude of certain Americans 
towards Professor Hromadka ; in the report of the Central Committee 
at New Haven in August 1957; and in a speech by Bishop Bell in the 
House of Lords in July 1957. 

[wo months after the outbreak in Hungary, Professor Hromadka 
stated his belief that, but for Russian intervention, the situation in 
Eastern Europe might have so deteriorated that a world war would have 
resulted and that in no circumstances should, or can, the social changes 
associated with Communism be halted or reversed. Whether or not all 
his fellow Christians in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland agree with 
him on these matters, it cannot be expected that these opinions will find 
easy acceptance in other parts of the world. But he is entitled to his 
own opinions. For the past ten years, as is well known, he has spent 
himself in trying to chart a theological and practical course for churches 
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which have to live under Communist governments. The Executive of 
the World Council of Churches is re-elected annually by the Central 
Committee. At New Haven there were some who found themselves 
unwilling to vote for him. He was, however, duly re-appointed and 
continues to serve, with full opportunity to present his point of 
view. 

In the months following the Hungarian outbreak, Bishop Vet6 was 
understood to desire to resign all his offices, including membership of 
the Central Committee of the World Council. He did not come to 
New Haven and, if any attempt was made by the Hungarian authorities 
to secure his presence, it came too late for success. Dean Pap was not 
allowed to come, though in February, 1957, President Horvath informed 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft and Dr. Blake that he still regarded him as a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. The Reformed Church sent Professor 
Pakozdy as Dean Pap’s substitute, while Pastor Murakézy represented 
the Hungarian Ecumenical Council. A German member of the Central 
Committee expressed his concern at the absence of Dr. Pap and empha- 
sised the importance of Churches being represented by those “behind 
whom stand the congregations with their prayers.”” On the motion of 
the officers, the Central Committee went on record that the credentials 
of Professor Pakozdy and Pastor Murakézy were in good order, but 
expressed the hope that Dr. Pap will be able to participate in future 
meetings. His term of office on the Central Committee, like that of 
Dr. Ordass earlier, runs, according to the constitution, from Assembly 
to Assembly. 

It was already well known that there was continued tension over 
the leadership of the Reformed Church. This has now apparently been 
resolved for the time being. With the encouragement of the State office, 
whose policy has been to try to return to the situation existing prior 
to 23rd October, 1956, Bishop Bereczky has resumed the leadership. 
Dr. Ravasz has withdrawn again into private life. Dr. Pap has been 
rusticated. Dr. Peter, who had become President of the Hungarian 
Institute for Cultural Relations and a Hungarian representative to the 
United Nations, has declined an invitation to resume his post as a 
bishop. In February, 1958 he was appointed Deputy Foreign Minister. 
In the Lutheran Church, also, there have now been further changes. 
In December 1957 Dr. Vet6, who the previous June had been appointed 
Professor of the Budapest Lutheran Theological Academy, was rein- 
stated as a bishop and has replaced Dr. Ordass in the presidency. 
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Is it not inevitable that other members of the World Council of 
Churches and of the World Confessional Alliances feel concern as to 
how far these restorations carry “the full confidence of the congrega- 
tions” ? In all Communist lands the affairs of the churches are closely 
supervised by a special state office. President Horvath has recently 
emphasised the fact that under Hungarian law there can be no church 
appointments which have not the sanction of the state (Times, 12 De- 
cember 1957). In reply to a letter of protest from the Scandinavian 
bishops about the changes in the leadership of the Lutheran Church, 
President Horvath makes reference to the part which the state plays 
in certain church appointments in Norway and in England (Letter of 
| February 1958). In the light of all that has happened in Hungary, 
such a comparison is inexact and unconvincing. Can it really be regarded 
as “imperialistic interference in the internal affairs of the Hungarian 
churches” (to quote the Chinese article) to wish for “absolutely free 
and independent elections” ? Is it wrong, in view of the heavy sentences 
and penalties that have been all too common during these long drawn 
out troubles, “to use every opportunity which offers itself to intervene 
in favour of church people who are in special danger” (Report of the 
Executive Committee to the Central Committee at 1Jew Haven) ? 

No one who knows Bishop Bell and his life-long services to the cause 


of Christian fellowship least of all those in Hungary who know him 


would dream of his ever becoming “a tool of cold war”, as the Chinese 


article suggests. In his speech in the House of Lords in July, 1957, 


Bishop Bell spoke of “what the churches are doing in order to penetrate 


the Iron Curtain and to link up persons of a similar religion with persons 
of the same religion on the other side.” Such penetration is in the interests 
of peace, not of war. It is this Christian encounter which is the aim 


of the World Council. In the case of Hungary it has been accompanied 


by a wave of Christian sympathy and generosity which has brought 


practical help to thousands of refugees and also, with the encouragement 
of the Hungarian government, to thousands of needy persons within 


Hungary. 

In the light of all this we cannot but declare that it is a grievous 
illusion and error to suggest that the World Council of Churches has 
aimed at, or has been used by others to assist in, “the overthrow of the 
revolutionary government and the socialist social system.” On the 
contrary, it has consistently sought Christian fellowship and understand- 


ing. The spirit in which it has acted finds impressive verbal expression 
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in the report on “The Responsible Society in a World Perspective : 
Section If. The Church in Relation to Communist-Non-Communist 
Tension” (Evanston Report, pp. 120-123). Incidentally, it may be noted 
that Bishop Peter stated at Evanston that the members of the Hungarian 
delegation were ready to vote in favour of this document. “Christians 
in Communist and non-Communist countries,” said this report, “are 
called to hold each other in special brotherly concern and prayer across 
all barriers.” They are bound to try to speak the truth to one another 
and to speak that truth in love (Ephesians iv. 15). 


But the World Council, which is thus under criticism in certain 
Hungarian and Chinese circles, is at the same time assailed from a quite 
different quarter and is the subject of illusions and errors of another 
kind. Once more, though more briefly, it will be well to present the 
attack in one of its sharpest forms. 

The International Council of Christian Churches, of which Dr. Carl 
McIntire, of the Bible Presbyterian Church, New Jersey, is one of the 
leading figures, is a small body, which has repeatedly sought to denigrate 
the World Council. Its actual membership is difficult to ascertain, but 
its literature 1s widely distributed in a number of countries. ““The World 
Council,” states one of its publications, “conceives of the Kingdom of 
God as a visible social order patterned after the communistic economic 
principles, and as such is a foe of the capitalistic, private enterprise 
system.” To this surprising indictment are added attacks upon the 
adequacy of the basis of the World Council, its alleged aim to unite 
all churches into one visible Church, its “inclusivist” membership and 
its ““modernistic” leadership. 

What has already been set out in regard to Hungary is no doubt 
in itself adequate reply to the main charge quoted in the preceding 
paragraph. It may be well, however, to draw attention to the declared 
standpoint and aims of the World Council as it carries forward the 
work of the Life and Work Movement, which was one of the main 
purposes for which it was established. Since Amsterdam, it has been 
seeking by co-operative study and discussion to secure a clearer picture 
of what has been termed “The Responsible Society,” a society “where 
freedom is the freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility to 


ustice and public order, and where those who hold political authority 
I y 
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or economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and to the 
people whose welfare is affected by it.” As the Evanston Assembly 
declared, this is “not an alternative social or political system, but a 
criterion by which we judge all existing social orders and at the same 
time a standard to guide us in the specific choices we have to make” 
(Report p. 113). It is by this criterion and standard that the member 
churches of the World Council have tried to judge events in Korea, 
Hungary, Egypt, South Africa, Spain and the United States — and in 
regard to happenings in all these lands, and in others, the World Council 
has felt bound to express concern. The World Council can be committed 
neither to capitalism nor Communism, and to no political party. Its 
interest is in a responsible society and in the Christian churches and their 
freedom to worship and witness according to the mind of Christ. It 
has stated its belief that “‘at all stages of political development... a 
Christian community must act as a conscience for the nation and cease- 
lessly remind all who hold power of God’s purpose for the nation and of 
God’s judgment upon their use of power” (ibid p. 116). It is in the 
light of this declaration, which has clear Biblical sanction, that the 
World Council desires its specific actions to be judged. Such a decla- 
ration is obviously incompatible with the theories of any Communist 
party which rejects and derides belief in God. But those who criticise 
specific actions of the World Council should themselves indicate clearly 
the premises from which they start. 

rhe second of the criticisms noted above is, in the same publication, 
presented in the form that the World Council has only “one brief 
sentence for its creedal basis, and it allows a wide range of conflicting 
interpretations of that one sentence.” Such a statement is a misconcep- 
tion of what the Basis is and also of the nature of the World Council. 
The first section of the Constitution states: “‘The World Council of 
Churches is a fellowship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour. It is constituted for the discharge of the 
functions set out below.” None of the member churches would accept 
the first of these sentences as containing a complete Christian creed 
or confession. The theological declaration is, as the Evanston Assembly 
stated, “less than a confession,” though “much more than a mere 
formula of agreement” (Report p. 306). Taken over from the Faith 
and Order Movement, and with a still longer history behind it, the 


declaration provides a starting-point for the encounter, fellowship and 
common activity for which the Council exists. It must be read in relation 
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to the agreed functions. The question of its elaboration has been con- 
tinuously discussed within the World Council itself and the discussion 
is likely to go on. The Evanston Assembly made clear that it understood 
the theological affirmation to mean that “the World Council must 
consist of churches which acknowledge that Lord as the second person 
of the Trinity” (ibid). That each church applying for membership must 
itself decide whether it is ready and able to collaborate on this basis 
is obvious; so also is the fact that the theological formula may be 
variously interpreted. This would be so if the basis were the Chalce- 
donian Definition, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the Augsburg 
Confession or the Doctrinal Basis of the Evangelical Alliance. Individual 
churches, associations of churches and alliances are in exactly the 
same position at this point. Is the basis on which they have agreed 
adequate for the nature of the fellowship which they seek? There exist 
no means of preventing or eliminating varieties of interpretation. To 
criticise the Basis of the World Council as if it were something other 
than it is, is to be subject to illusion and error. 

In its avowed aim of carrying on the work of the Faith and Order 
Movement — and this was another of the main purposes for which it 
was formed — the World Council is committed “to proclaim the essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep prominently before the 
World Council and the Churches the obligation to manifest that unity 
and its urgency for the work of evangelism” (Constitution of the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order). It is committed to no less than this, but 
to no more. A clearer understanding of the nature and extent of the 
unity which God gives and purposes for His people is what is being 
sought. That there remain sharp differences of opinion about this will be 
apparent to anyone who reads the official report of the Lund conference, 
or the report of Section I of the Evanston Assembly. It is on these 
documents that the World Council must be judged, not on individual 
expressions of opinion. To suggest that “the ecumenical movement in 
general elevates the doctrine of the unity of the body above every other 
doctrine” (Christianity Today, 26th November, 1956) is to ignore the 
Basis of the World Council and to misunderstand the course of the 
Faith and Order discussions. It was expressly made clear in an important 
statement adopted by the Central Committee in Toronto in 1950 that 
the World Council does not aim to be, and cannot be, a “Super-Church.” 

The International Council document already quoted makes the 
further charge that the World Council is “inclusivist, with believers and 
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not be maintained, but for the existence of the World Council itself 
and the mutual confidence which it has inspired among the member 
churches, their increasing knowledge of one another and their gradual 
“growing together” at other points than those of Christian compassion 
and philanthropy. 

Occasionally, however, it may be necessary for the member churches 
of the World Council to remind one another of the exact nature and 
limits of the association into which they have entered, and to make 
clear to the world at large the functions for which the World Council 
exists. This was the purpose of the Toronto Statement on “The Church, 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches.” It may also some- 
times be necessary, when false accusations are being spread, to attempt 
to explain how the activities of the World Council appear from within, 
and the whys and wherefores of certain of its actions. Some of the cri- 
ticisms made in good faith may be due to ignorance of the facts, mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of the World Council, and lack of under- 
standing of its constitutional machinery. In every continent it needs 
to be remembered that — in the words of the Archbishop of Cape Town 
“the Church lives as an element of eternity in a changing world ; she 
has to remain true to her Lord at any cost, and the party she praises 
today she may have to blame tomorrow.” 

The World Council is an organisation to which there is no parallel. 
Indeed, it is not really an organisation, but rather an enterprise and 
an adventure. Churches of various lands and persuasions have joined 
hands, believing that they understand one another well enough to do 
certain things together. The common acknowledgment of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. is the flag under which they gather, 
the password by which they recognise one another, a signpost which 
directs them forwards (cf. Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason, pp. 158 f.). 
They have engaged to talk together about “the building up of the body 
of Christ... that we... may grow up in all things into Him, which 
is the head, even Christ” (Ephesians, iv, 12-15). When one member 
church suffers, “‘all the members suffer with it.” 

There are churches — the Roman Catholic, for example, and those 
united in the Southern Baptist Convention which believe that they 


There 


should stand aside completely from any such joint-undertaking. 
are other Churches and individual Christians who feel that they can 


associate only with those who accept the Augsburg Confession or the 
Doctrinal Basis of the Evangelical Alliance, or with those who agree, 
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unbelievers, orthodox and liberals, in unholy fellowship together in its 
fold.””, What has been said about the constitution and nature of the 
World Council indicates the illusion on which such a statement rests. 
Che 170 member churches, which have, according to their own constitu- 
tional forms, decided to join the World Council, appoint their own 
delegates to the Assembly. Those delegates appoint the Central Com- 
mittee, “due regard being given to such factors as (the) numerical size 
(of the member churches), adequate confessional representation and 
adequate geographical distribution” (Constitution, Section V). The 
Central Committee appoints the Executive and the Secretariat. The 
World Council is a council of churches, operated by those whom the 
member churches elect to carry out its avowed purposes. It is responsible 
for nothing other than its official declarations and actions, and these 
must be reported to the member churches. Arguments ‘tad homines,” 
on the basis of quotations wrested from their context, are always to be 
deprecated and are usually unfair, if not unworthy. If directed against 
individuals associated with the work of the World Council of Churches, 
such arguments must be addressed to the member churches, not to the 
Council itself. Almost every word in the statement quoted above is, 
however, tendentious and question-begging. In a conversation between 
Christians, theological labels help no more than political ones. 


LV 


What do all these misconceptions indicate? The contradictory 


character of many of them discounts their importance and may be 
taken as evidence of the integrity with which the World Council has 
pursued the path mapped out for it by its member churches. They are 


none the less to be regretted. 


It is never very profitable to reply directly to criticism or to engage 
in argument regarding it, never easy for truth quickly to overtake error. 
The World Council of Churches will finally be judged by its positive 
achievements. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” said our Lord, 
when speaking of false prophets ; “Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruits.” It is significant that, in spite of the attacks made upon it, the 
World Council continues to attract a steady stream of applications for 
membership from churches in all parts of the world, East and West. 
The praise of its Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service is heard on all 
hands. This great enterprise could not have been undertaken, and could 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


SAMUEL MCCREA CAVERT 


Forty years ago, | had my first direct contact with the movement 
for interchurch cooperation and Christian unity. While a graduate 
student at Harvard, aspiring to a Ph.D., William Adams Brown (of 
blessed memory) asked me to be his errand-boy in organizing the General 
Wartime Commission which the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America was initiating. Dr. Brown was careful to explain 
that this was to be only temporary interruption of my studies and that 
within a year I could return to the cloistered academic halls. I am 
still waiting for the year to end ! 


Retrospect 


Forty years ago the three streams which have converged to form 
what we now call the ecumenical movement were all small rivulets. 
None of them had been flowing for as long as a decade. None of them 
was deep enough or wide enough to carry much ecumenical traffic. 
Today the three tributaries have flowed together to produce a river 
which, though still following a meandering course, is able to float an 
ecumenical ship of substantial proportions. 

One of these tributaries bears the name of “Life and Work.” It 
began to flow in a recognizable channel in 1908 when the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America came into being. Here was the 
first official acknowledgment by a large group of churches that they 
had so much in common by reason of their relation to one Lord that 
they would come together and stay together in a common witness and 
in common social action in areas of agreement. Among those unfamiliar 
with its origins, it is sometimes assumed that the Federal Council was 
an organization of a wholly pragmatic and activistic interest. This is 
a mistaken appraisal. It represented also a rising concern for the unity 
of the Church. Its constitution specifically said that the time had come 
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either with the general standpoint of their members on current political 


and economic problems, or with the attitude of their governments. 
Such attitudes, even if regretted, must be accepted. The World Council 
can at least claim that it has never denounced those who so believe. 
Surely it may hope for the same courtesy in return. All must agree 
that mutual misrepresentation cannot serve the cause of Christ and that 
“speaking falsely in any matter, lying, equivocating, and in any way 
devising and designing to deceive” — to use again the words of Matthew 
Henry stands under the condemnation of God. 
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“more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian churches 
of America in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour” and declared 


its first objective to be “to express the fellowship and catholic unity of 


the Christian Church.” 

The outstanding contribution of the Federal Council, however, was 
in the field of Christian social witness and social action. This was 
channelled directly into the ecumenical stream in connection with the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work held in Stockholm 
in 1925. The American experience in the social expression of Christianity 
and the dynamic leadership of Archbishop Séderblom of Sweden were 
the main influences in forming what came to be known as the Life 
and Work movement. 

Although it was in the field of Christian social responsibility that 
the American churches found their first official expression of unity, 
there was an earlier movement which contributed more basically to 
ecumenical life. This was the missionary movement. It had planted 
the Church in all parts of the earth and thereby made it possible for the 
Church to be a world-wide community. The event which became the 
historic symbol of cooperation in the missionary outreach was the 
World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. It focussed 
attention on the urgent necessity of working together in fulfilling the 
mission of the Church. It led, under Dr. John R. Mott’s leadership, 
to the creation of national Christian councils in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, and in 1921, to the International Missionary Council, in which 
these national councils and national missionary conferences of the 
older churches joined in mutual aid and planning. 

Che third tributary of the ecumenical movement, which goes by the 
name of “Faith and Order,” also took its rise in 1910 and was chiefly 
due to the vision of Bishop Charles H. Brent. Although a strong advocate 
of interdenominational cooperation both in the world mission and in the 
Christian witness in society, he felt it necessary to go further and to 
challenge the separation and aloofness of the denominations from one 
another at those points which concern the nature of the Church and its 
ministry. 

At Edinburgh it had been agreed that the goal of carrying the Christian 
Gospel to the world could best be achieved by concentrating on common 
purposes and ignoring doctrinal and ecclesiastical differences. In the 
Life and Work movement it was similarly assumed that the path of 
advance was for the churches to work together in practical tasks without 
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worrying about the differences. Bishop Brent, however, felt that the 
differences could not thus be by-passed. The Lausanne Conference on 


Faith and Order in 1927 gave the first strong impetus to a continuing 


effort of the Churches to understand each other at the level of their 
most baffling separations. 

For more than twenty-five years these three streams flowed in separate 
channels. They were all expressions of a desire for a greater measure 
of unity but they had their sources in different centres of interest and 
pursued courses that paralleled each other. In 1937, however, a con- 
fluence of the three streams began. As a result of a consultation at 
Westfield College in London, under the chairmanship of William Temple, 
then Archbishop of York, the plan was projected which has united 
“Life and Work” and “Faith and Order” in the World Council of 
Churches. A little later a joint committee representing the World 
Council, still “in process of formation,” and the International Missionary 
Council was formed and after the World Council came into formal 
existence in 1948, the two bodies were officially defined as “in association” 
with each other. This “‘association” has been so real and close that 
a plan for fuller integration is now being considered. 

Reviewing this ecumenical history, it seems to me to be almost a 
miracle. What has happened was so unpredictable a half century ago 
that we must believe that the Holy Spirit has been creatively at work 
in the life of the Church. The whole course of what we call the ecumenical 
movement has taken place within fifty years. My own generation has 
seen it all. The rise of the three main tributaries — the formation of 
the Federal Council, the Edinburgh Missionary Conference, and the 
resolution calling for a World Conference on Faith and Order — all 
occurred during my student days. It has been my blessed privilege to 
have known personally the original leaders of all three movements and 
to have observed all that has developed since. 

In retrospect, we can now see what important ecumenical assets 
we have that our fathers did not have. First, the Christian community 
has become world-wide to a degree never before known. Second, that 
world-wide Christian community is becoming aware of a oneness that 
lies at a deeper level than all its differences. Third, there is the beginning 
of an ecumenical structure in which the oneness of the Christian com- 
munity is becoming more visible to the world. As the historian Kenneth 
S. Latourette points out, the World Council of Churches embraces more 


diverse groups in more parts of the world than any other organization 
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which all the centuries have known. Professor Latourette also renders 
the judgment that in this new trend toward world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship, we have indications of ‘ta fresh burst of life’? which may prove 
to be fully as significant as the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
or the evangelical awakening of the eighteenth century. 

To be at all realistic, however, we must admit that most of the great 
questions inherent in the ecumenical movement have still to be answered. 
We have become more conscious of our oneness in Christ and so have 
a growing unity of spirit and purpose, but we still have to discover how 
to give an adequate organizational expression of this new spirit. 

To use a homely analogy, the ecumenical honeymoon is over. We 
are now at the stage of patiently developing the kind of day-by-day 
relationships and patterns of conduct for which life within an ecumenical 
household calls. But we can at least be grateful that the house in which 
we live has three firm foundation stones. One of them, laid by the 
missionary movement, is our recognition of the universal mission of 
the Church to proclaim the Gospel to all mankind. Another foundation 
stone, given form by the Life and Work movement, is our commitment 
to making Christ Lord over all the areas of our life and society. The 
third, laid by Faith and Order, is the emphasis on the Church as the 
one Body of Christ and on the resulting impulsion to give a corporate 
manifestation of unity. None of these foundation stones, standing alone, 
could give a support strong enough for our ecumenical house. Each 
of them needs the reinforcement of the other two. All three are cemented 
together in the ecumenical movement that we now have. 


Prospect 


rurning from retrospect to prospect, I limit myself to two basic 
problems which seem to me to stand out as of most crucial importance. 

The first problem is how to combine concern for ecumenicity with 
concern for locality. How are we to bridge the gap between those who 
see the Church in its world-wide wholeness and those who see the Church 
in terms of a particular place and in relation to a particular group of 
members? Each of these points of view is valid and essential if it is 
related to the other in some true synthesis. But as of today, they tend 
to be “either — or.”’ The ecumenical interest and the local interest are 
competing with each other. On one hand, there are ecumenists who 
are so deeply concerned about what is happening to the Church in 
general — in Europe, East Asia or behind the Iron Curtain — that 
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they lose contact with what the parish church in their town is doing for 
its own members by its worship, its pastoral work and its religious educa- 
tion. On the other hand, many a pastor is so absorbed in ministering to 
the immediate face-to-face needs of a limited number of families that he 
does little or nothing to lead them into a sense of world mission or social 
responsibility. As a result they go on thinking of the Church only in 
connection with the way in which it serves them and their children. 

This gap between the ecumenical perspective and the local perspective 
appears most starkly in a church in our comfortable and complacent 
suburbs. It is successful by all the conventional standards. It is growing 
in numbers. It has a beautiful house of worship. Its preaching and its 
music are giving refreshment to men and women living under heavy 
personal strains. It is providing pastoral care to the sick and the troubled 
It is helping children to grow up with at least some knowledge of the 
Bible. And it is easy for an ecumenical enthusiast to forget how basic 
all this is. 

But what is this church doing to help its people understand the duty 
of Christians to be concerned for the world? All too often it goes on as 
if it had no responsibility for any of the issues of the most desperate 
urgency for the life of mankind. It is not stirring its members to face 
the racial situation with the mind of Christ. It is not making them 
critical of the low level of ethical integrity in our economic and industrial 
life. It is raising no disturbing question as to what Christian citizenship 
means for American assistance to underdeveloped areas of Asia and 
Africa. It is leaving people with no vision of the Church as concerned 
with the character of the whole culture in which the Church is set. 

And how can the local church fulfil any such function unless it sees 
itself in relation to the world-wide church, not merely as an agency for 


) 


ministering to its own members? At the present time, both the pastor 
and the congregation probably regard the ecumenical movement as an 
outside interest, an extra, something that concerns only those who go 
to national or international conferences, “the rover boys,’ as someone 
has dubbed them. Many a minister would, in fact, be greatly surprised 
to hear that it is he who is the real representative of the ecumenical 
Church in this particular place. When he comes to appreciate this fact, 
it makes a difference in everything in that church’s life, its worship, 
its preaching, its education of children and youth, its relation to other 


S 


churches in the community and to the community as a whole, its training 
for Christian responsibility in the nation and the world. 
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How is this gap between ecumenicity and locality to be bridged ? 
There is no easy formula, but most of the answer must be found in a 
deeper and more widespread understanding of the nature and mission 
of the Church in the world on the part of both ministers and laity. 
For any decisive advance in ecumenical life this seems to me to be the 
fundamental need. 

The second problem before us has to do with the nature of the unity 
we seek in the ecumenical movement. Is it to be defined in terms of 
denominations working together in tasks which they recognize as 
common? Or is it a unity in which the separations between the denom- 
inations are to be sufficiently overcome to result in a Church in which 
a common ministry and common sacraments are recognized and there 
is enough of a common structure to be visible to the world? This 
question implies, of course, that interdenominational action and the 
ecumenical movement are not the same thing. Interdenominational 
efforts do not, in themselves, raise any question about the permanent 
validity of denominations as we see them. The ecumenical movement, 
however, involves an insight into the nature of the Church as, in some 
vital sense, a single reality given to us by Jesus Christ in and with the 
Gospel. 

On the organizational side, this issue includes an important question 
about the role of a council of churches — local, state, national or 
international in the ecumenical movement. Most councils have not 
yet seriously faced this issue. This is not surprising. The achievement 
of effective cooperation has obviously been the first necessary step in 
unity and has been difficult enough in itself without raising a debate as 
to whether there is a stage in unity that lies beyond cooperation. But 
we have now reached the point where the question must be faced. 

To make the issue more concrete, let me refer to Opposing views 
which have found recent advocacy in print. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin 
of the Church of South India fears that the very success of a council 
of churches in reducing the sharpness of conflict and securing coopera- 
tion in minor matters may make us complacent toward the divisions 
that remain. He warns us against the danger that programs of working 
together might become a substitute for unity and undercut what he regards 
as the true ecumenical goal. Dr. Howard W. Conn, however, pastor 
of Plymouth Congregational Church of Minneapolis, writing in the 
Christian Herald last August, comes at the matter from exactly the 
opposite angle. He fears that if you define the ecumenical movement 
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in Bishop Newbigin’s terms, as ultimately involving union, it “undercuts 
the interdenominational cooperation that today exists and is growing.” 
Dr. Conn assumes that a united Church on a national or a world-wide 
scale would so endanger our present freedom and diversity that churches 
would hesitate to cooperate if they suspected that this might lead to 
some kind of union. 

In my own judgment, both Bishop Newbigin’s and Dr. Conn’s 
misgivings are unjustified. On the one hand, I have no doubt whatever 
that the progress toward unity in the last fifty years has been primarily 
due to the decisions of the churches to undertake various responsibilities 
together in certain areas of agreement, even though there were other 
areas in which they still disagreed. Indeed, I do not believe that we 
today would even be talking about unity except for our experience in 
cooperation. I am further convinced that an experience of enlarging 
cooperation is an indispensable contribution to the mutual understanding 
and the mutual appreciation without which no organizational form of 
unity will have spiritual meaning. 

On the other hand, we must admit that not all kinds of cooperation 
are creative of unity. Much depends on the motives which impel the 
cooperation and the assumptions behind it. An interdenominational 
programme which is developed merely because it will be a convenience to 
the denominations, or perhaps because it is too peripheral to their 
central interests to seem important to them, has little or no significance 
for real unity. A cooperative organization which operates in virtual 
independence of nominal member churches or comes to be regarded as 
a separate object of loyalty may render many good services and yet 
have little influence in drawing the churches together at any deep level 
of their life. A council of churches is creative of unity only to the degree 
that it is consciously recognized by the churches as their instrument in 
a constant quest of unity. 

Until recently most councils of churches have been content to ignore 
differences of faith and order and to have a wholly pragmatic conception 
of their function. This has been due to one of two assumptions — either 
that doctrinal matters were unimportant or else that they were insoluble. 
This point of view was summed up at the Stockholm Conference in the 
statement that “‘doctrine divides while service unites.”’ This conclusion, 
it is now clear, will not stand up under examination. As a matter of fact, 
doctrine does unite when it has to do with the great central convictions 


of our faith in God and His forgiving love, in Christ and His 
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redeeming power, in the Holy Spirit and His renewing work. Actually 
it is Only this common faith which gives any council of churches its 
ultimate significance. I am glad, therefore, that councils are beginning 
to feel that it is a part of their proper role to help the churches to join 
in a common study of the great theological issues, including the per- 
plexing differences which today keep the Churches apart. In so doing, 
they will often be moving from cooperation in things which the churches 
regard as of marginal concern into the central issues of their life and 
thought and worship. Perhaps we have reached the point in the co- 
operative movement where it is not likely to go much further except 
as it goes deeper. 

| do not mean to imply that a vast merger and over-all union of the 
type commonly called organic must be the goal of the ecumenical 
movement, although I hope that there will be many unions within 
related confessional families. Neither do I think that more cooperation 
of the same kind that we see today is the end in view. We surely need 
a unity which goes far enough to assure a ministry and sacraments that 
are recognized throughout the whole Church. At the same time, we 
must never cease to safeguard the values of freedom and diversity. 
The unsolved question is what kind of a structure will best secure both 
of these ends. The answer will not be found by making a detour around 
the issues of faith and order. It requires us to move straight into their 
midst. 

My personal opinion is that at the present stage of ecumenical 
development, we should put all our emphasis on unity rather than on 
formal union, but without ever allowing ourselves to become satisfied 
with our divided state. The unhappy fact is that we are not spiritually 
ready for “one great Church.” Before there can be meaningful union 
in the organizational realm, we must meet three prior conditions in the 
realm of the spirit : 

(1) Our denominations must have a deeper mutual understanding 
of each other’s positions — something much more difficult to achieve 
than bonhomie and tolerant good will. 

(2) We must have a clearer and more general recognition of the 
partial nature of the truth which each historic branch of the Church 
possesses, and consequently have a greater passion for the wholeness 
of the Church. 

(3) We must be prepared to accept a wide range of differences within 
a united Church. Otherwise, there would always be the temptation to 
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too much conformism, too easy a squelching of minorities, too much 
of the kind of unity achieved by the drill sergeant in making everybody 
toe the same line. 

If I were asked to summarize in a single remark what now seems 
to me the main strategy of advance in the ecumenical movement, I would 
do so by recalling something said at Lund in 1952. It was the insistence 
that we face seriously the radical change that would take place in the life 
and work of all our churches if we were consistent with our belief that 
the unity we have by reason of our relation to one Lord is far more 
important than our differing interpretations of His will for the Church 


As things now stand, we act separately as denominations in most things, 


and we act together in only those few things in which we can hardly 


act alone. We need to reverse the process. If our oneness is the primary 
fact and if our divergencies are of secondary moment, then as was 
said at Lund, “we should do together everything except what irreconcilable 
difference of sincere conviction compels us to do separately.” 

Socrates was once asked how to get to Olympus. The reply of the 
sage was, “By doing all your walking in that direction.” His answer 


is equally applicable to the reaching of our ecumenical goal. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


ROME AND THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Some sec ond thoughts on the Se ond ui orld Coneress 


for the Lay {postolate 


To find yourself as the only Protestant in a congress of more than 2,000 


Roman Catholics, and that in the shadow of the Vatican, is quite an experience 


Even geography and language priorities change: the Latin countries in 


Europe and America suddenly become the centre of the earth; much of 
what in Protestant gatherings is the agenda item “Spain” is now discussed 
the item “Scandinavia” ; and while one ts glad to speak French, the 
or language, and some English and German, it Is a great handicap not 

to be fluent in Spanish and Italian 
which met in Rome from Sth-13th October, 1957, was 
nor an end, but rather another milestone in the history 
of the most important recent developments within the Roman Catholic 


1 


the movements of the lay apostolate 


“L’heure des laics” 

his is “the hour of the laity,” wrote a Catholic author some years ago 
[here is no place here to tell the g st ~ how lay men and lay 
women in the Roman Catholic lurcl ‘ n the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches are discovering themsel ‘ he “laity” in the biblical sense 


this term: the members of God’s people in God's world. It may suffice 


ill just a few milestones in this ongoing development, as reflected in 
tions taken by the Popes of the last decades Leo XIII insisted partic- 
the task of the laity to defend their faith and to manifest it publicly 
‘vealed e social aspect of the layman’s task and gave the vision 
hristian civilisation to be restored. Pius XI became the fervent father 
atholic Action”, and under Pius XII the great diversity of lay move- 
continues to develop forcefully both those movements which by a 
mandate of the hierarchy have become part of “Catholic Action,” 
he innumerable other Roman Catholic organisations for direct apos- 
the charitable and social works and the Catholic associations. The 
ipproval of a new and specifically lay “state of perfection” through 
Apostolic Constitution ““Provida Mater’ (1947) and the holding of World 


esses for the Lay Apostolate are two outstanding signs of this ongoing 
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The first World Congress was held in October 1951 in Rome and shortly 


afterwards Pius XII instituted the “‘Permanent Committee for International 
Congresses for the Lay Apostolate” ! 


which since 1952 has prepared the 
Second World Congress 


“The Laity e Crisis of e oderr ‘orl esponsibilities anc 

The Laity in the ¢ f the Modern World: Responsibiliti ind 
ormation” was chosen as the general subject, subdivided into three essenti 
| nation h 1 tl | subject bdivided into tl itial 


parts, which were each prepared in their own way 


1. A doctrinal introduction to the congress provided lectures on “The 


Mission of the Church” and “The Mission of the Laity This part was 


prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commission of the Permanent Committee and 


a basic text on these subjects was elaborated and sent to tl 


1¢ participants in 


the congress 


2. The second part of the congress preparation and the congress pro- 


rramme was a “panorama” of the world situation, with an excellent pre- 
paratory basic text on “The World Today, The Responsibilities of the Laity,” 
tures and panels on these subjects during the congress 


last part dealt with “Basic Formation for the Lay Apostolate.” 


was more or less successfully prepared by lay movements and 


educators throughout the world on the basis of questionnaires, etc. At the 


congress, this part was introduced by lectures on “Growth in Christian 


Layman Today” and a series of workshops on the role of 


major educational milieux and the role of the lay apostol 


ate movements 
iis basic formation for the lay apostolate 
The congress was meant to be a real world congress. Therefore, a whole 


es of national and continental preparatory conferences was held among 


which the most notable were surely the first African leade 


‘ 


s’ meeting for the 


Apostolate of the Laity (Uganda, 1953), the first Asian 


meeting for the Apos- 


tolate of the Laity (Philippines, 1955) and the Belgian national congress in 


1956, which dealt with the World Congress theme and 


which some say to 
have been more creative than the Second World Congress itself. Owing 


this world-wide preparation, the Second World Congress had a real “catholic 


to 


Vittorino Veronesé 


is well 
of the congress, will be 


World Congress for the 
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character: more than 2,000 delegates from over 80 countries and all con- 
tinents represented all the major national and international Roman Catholic 
lay movements. 

The congress was also meant to be a crystallizing-point of the ongoing 
process of Roman Catholic thinking and action in the realm of the lay apos- 
tolate. Therefore, the Permanent Committee helped to prepare a scientific 
bibliography on the lay apostolate which mentions no less than 2,300 books, 
pamphlets and articles which have appeared on this subject during the ponti- 
ficates of Pius XI and Pius XII?. 

Two other publications prepared for the Second World Congress are 
a booklet on Catholics in international life* and a volume entitled World 
Crisis and the Catholic where twenty eminent Roman Catholic laymen (among 
them people like Konrad Adenauer, Bruce Marshall, etc.) give a testimony 
of their faith *. 

After all this preparatory effort, the Second World Congress itself was 
both a climax and an anticlimax. The speakers were almost all eminent 
personalities, but few of their addresses remained at the high level of the 
preparatory material. The congress brought together an extraordinary num- 
ber of competent and experienced people, but the congress programme fell 
short of allowing and stimulating real meeting and dialogue. Adult participa- 
tion of the delegates — very especially the lay delegates — was certainly not 
fostered. It is at this point that the Protestant observer would like to put a 
question-mark *. 


Adult Christians ? 


Comparing the general atmosphere of that laity meeting in Rome and 
most of the laity meetings held under the auspices of the World Council 
of Churches, perhaps the first thing that strikes one is the absence of the 
“enfants terribles.””. The lay participants in the congress at Rome were very, 


1 Published in collaboration with the Catholic University of Milan at the “Editions 
de l'Université Catholique du Sacré-Cceeur,’’, Milan 1957. The Permanent Committee 
has also published a Guide bibliographique sur l’Apostolat des Latcs which mentions and 
discusses the 80 major recent Roman Catholic publications in this field. 

* Les catholiques dans la vie internationale, published by the Permanent Committee 
in collaboration with the Conference of Catholic International Organisations. 

> Le monde attend I’ Eglise (Fleurus). Italian edition (Studium) is also available, while 
the English (Sheed and Word) and German editions (Echterverlag) are being prepared. 

‘ In the following, no attempt is made to give a factual description of all what happened 
during the Second World Congress. (For such a description see the forthcoming “Acts” 
of the congress and the relevant accounts in the Roman Catholic periodicals.) These are 
merely the second thoughts of a Protestant observer who tried to listen and understand, 
to learn and to put some questions. These questions are mainly addressed to the Roman 
Catholics, our separated brethren in Christ. But every attentive reader will soon discover 
that most of the questions could and should also be asked of the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. And the Roman Catholics would surely like to ask us, their separated brethren in 
Christ, some further and other questions ! 
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very obedient and submissive children. “In my humble view, lay apostolate 
stands to the priestly apostolate in somewhat the same relation as an acolyte 
stands to the celebrant of the Holy Sacrifice of Mass . I view the priesthood 
as such a sacred vocation that even in writing to my own son, who is still in 
the seminary, I often sign myself as ‘your potential altar-boy’.”” These words 
of Prof. John C. H. Wu, at the beginning of his lecture, express the mood 
in which most of the “collaboration” of the laity with the hierarchy took 
place in Rome. Time and again, stress was laid on the need for a mature 
and adult laity. But can one become an adult partner and collaborator, 
can a real dialogue between the laity and the hierarchy even begin, if the 
unquestioned submission to the hierarchy has not passed through the crisis 
of the growth into the liberty of the obedience to God? This is no plea for 
anticlericalism. The apostles, prophets, pastors and teachers are gifts from 
Christ to His Church (Eph. 4: 11): obedience to God may therefore very 
well mean obedience to our pastors ; but they might also be false shepherds 
and false prophets, and therefore the mature people of God will always have 
to follow the example of the Christian community in Beroea : “They received 
the word (of God, proclaimed by Paul) with all eagerness, examining the 
scriptures daily to see if these things were so” (Acts 17 : 11). 

The Second World Congress “received the word with all eagerness” ; 
there was, however, no “examining of the scriptures” at all! The key-part 
of almost all lay meetings in Protestant and Orthodox churches was entirely 
lacking in that Roman Catholic lay meeting: Bible study. 

Certainly, there was a serious study of the Scriptures by the ecclesiastical 
commission which wrote the preparatory basic text on the mission of the 
Church, and many speakers had obviously done much Bible study in preparing 
their addresses, but the “people,” the laity, had just to sit and listen and 
accept. 

Moreover, one could often not escape the impression that Bible study 
was replaced by a study and exegesis of the “words of Pius XII.” No speech 
or major intervention was made without extensive quotations of papal pro- 
nouncements. These pronouncements (although not spoken “ex cathedra” !) 
were quoted as a final authority, and no discussion or critical examination 
of them seemed possible. This overgrowth of papal quotations alarmed not 
only the Protestant observer, but also quite a few Catholic clergy and laity 
coming from the North side of the Alps 

It has been said by such critical Roman Catholics that the whole character 
of the congress was very much influenced by the fact that it took place in 
Rome. One must not expect a creative theology and a new relationship 
between the hierarchy and the laity at the very centre of the extremely cautious 
ecclesiastical statesmanship of Roman Catholicism. The congress would 


surely have had quite another atmosphere had it taken place in France or 
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Belgium. It must also be admitted that the laity was really consulted and 
listened to in the preparation and exposition of the subjects concerning the 
temporal order, e.g. the analysis of the present day world. The remarkable 
preparatory basic text on “The World Today” shows clearly that it was 
written by Catholic laymen who stand in the midst of the birth-pangs of 
the modern world. Also, during the congress, people like the French sociol- 
ogist Joseph Folliet and the Dutch Minister of Social Welfare, Dr. Marga 
Klompe, had the undisputed hearing of all, hierarchy and laity. 

But all this does not suffice to dispel the impression that the congress 
suffered from too much clericalism, which hampered the growth of an adult 
laity and put a drag on any real dialogue between the hierarchy and the 
laity about the whole of the life and mission of the Church. 


Who helps whom ? 


In a sense it is futile to ask whether the laity should help the clergy or 
the clergy should help the laity. Of course they have mutually to help each 
other, as Pius XII expressed it in his discourse to the congress: “All the 
members of the Church ... are called to collaborate for the edification and 
perfection of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

In this connection, the Pope quoted Ephesians 4: 12. But exactly in that 
text, Paul shows us a clear economy of the respective ministeries of “clergy” 
and “‘laity” : he declares that the apostles, pastors, etc. are given to the Church 
in order that they “equip the saints for the work of ministry.” Their ministry 


is to help the saints, in order that the saints, i.e. all the members of the Church, 


‘ ‘ 


might become “ministers.” For the laity this “‘work of ministry” consists 
mainly in their presence as the salt of the earth in the profane world. 
And it is the function of the clergy (who in the course of church history have, 


‘ 


rightly or wrongly, come into the place of the “given men” mentioned in 
Ephesians 4 : 11-12) to help, equip and sustain the saints in and for this 
ministering and missionary presence in the world. This is the very core of 
the lay apostolate. In how far was it discerned and faced at the Second World 
Congress ? 

Clearly, there were two trends: much of the traditional Roman Catholic 
lay work —for instance, in many parts of what is known as the General 
Catholic Action — ts a mobilization of the laity in order that the laity may help 
the clergy. This assistance of the laity to the overburdened clergy is surely 
a useful and laudable work, but it ts definitely not the biblical conception 
of the lay apostolate. Another trend represented by much of what is done 
in specialized Catholic Action and especially by secular institutes and similar 
Roman Catholic lay ventures — puts the emphasis clearly on the ministering 
and missionary presence of the laity in the world: now the laity becomes 


the spearhead and the clergy takes up its specific role as the helper, the man 
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who equips and nourishes and sustains. Such real lay apostolate is developing 








































today in the Roman Catholic Church, especially where the Church finds 
herself in a clearly missionary situation, as for instance in France. 

But do the hierarchy and the fervent laymen and laywomen already face 
the deep implications which this new form of the apostolate has for the whole 


) 


Church, for its ministry and its structure? One cannot reconsider the role 


of the laity without reconsidering the role of the clergy! Roman Catholic 
theologians are trying hard to combine the new view on the lay apostolate 
with the traditional doctrine concerning the status and function of the hier- 
archy. But they have a hard time in doing so, and the result of their attempt 
is not too convincing. In one of the workshops a parish priest exclaimed 

“The trouble is that we priests go on working with a completely outdated 
conception of the Church!” And some fervent laymen complained that 
while they found much help and understanding for their apostolic presence 
in the world from the side of their “‘chaplains,” they could no longer really 
communicate with most of their diocesan clergy. 

Indeed, the development of a genuine lay apostolate is dynamite for 
the traditional Roman Catholic conception of the Church. It might well 
be that many of the recent serious tensions within the Roman Catholic Church 
are not only due to “gallicanism” or a hardening of the position of Rome, 


but also due to this still “undigested” development of the lay apostolate. 


Saints, in and through the world 


Besides the state of the priests and of the laity, the Roman Catholic Church 
also knows the state of the religious (monks and nuns). A comparison of 
the respective roles of the laity and the religious has proved to be most reveal- 
ing, probably more fruitful than the comparison of the respective roles of the 
priests and the laity. The Roman Catholic literature on this subject is excel- 
lent }. Summarizing it, a Catholic theologian wrote: “At the present time 
special stress is laid upon the doctrine of perfection ‘in’ the world, and 
even to a certain extent ‘through’ the world. Jn the world means the complete 
rejection of the old idea, that in order to become holy one must ‘retire from’ 
this world, or at least regard it as of no account. Through the world means 
that the temporal conditions in which the layman works may prove a means 
of rising up to God, mortifying himself, and living the life of Christian charity 
which is the very heart of all Christian perfection. The ‘spirituality’ of the 


1 Among others: H. UHRS VON BALTHASAR, Der Laie und der Ordensstand, Einsiedeln, 
1948 ; Vers quel type de sainteté allons-nous ? in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE, February 1946; 
The relevant chapters in Yves CoNGaAR, Lay people in the Church, London, 1957; and 
GiRARD Puiips, The Role of the Laity in the Church, Cork, 1956 MANUEL LARRAIN, 
Croissance de la vie chrétienne chez les laics d’aujourd’hui, Lecture at the Second World 
Congress, Acts of the Congress 
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laity therefore does not consist in defending an ‘easy’ or ‘lower’ form of 
saintliness, nor in taking as its model a sort of ‘clumsy sketch’ of the 
monastic life. It consists rather in recalling the first essential principle 
Christian love toward God and man — and in showing that this life of love 
can be lived in and through their ordinary secular occupations.” Still more 
important is the actual growth of such “holy worldliness’” among many 
fervent Roman Catholic laymen and lay women. The rise of the manifold 
“secular institutes” is surely one of the outstanding developments within 
present-day Roman Catholicism ?. 

Chis development has been reflected in the Second World Congress and 
was perhaps the best part of it. There was a deep awareness of the inter- 
dependence of the quality of the worship of praise and prayer in the Church 
and the quality of the worship of obedience and sanctification in the world. 

In connection with this typical lay spirituality, the virgin Mary is often 
mentioned as the great example: she lived a holy life in the midst of the 
daily strains of a small Jewish artisan household. Indeed, the complete 
openness to God’s will and the full trust in God’s promise which we venerate 
in the life of the mother of our Lord, will remain a source of inspiration 
for all Christians in all generations. But this is not the whole of the 
Roman Catholic teaching about the virgin Mary, and surely not the whole 
and the main stream of the popular Roman Catholic devotion to Mary. 
That became clear at the Second World Congress, when some of “the best 


available Roman Catholic documentaries’” were shown: Most of them dealt 


with what, to the Protestant onlooker, seemed to be an “‘apotheosis of Mary,” 


although Roman Catholic theologians would surely not use this expression. 
Through effective cinematic montage the paintings of Fra Angelico became 
a glorification of the coronation and assumption of Mary, and a film about 
Lourdes gave a glimpse of that trend of Roman Catholic piety which is 
utterly foreign to Protestants. In his discourse, Pius XII confided all the forms 
of the lay apostolate to “Mary, the glorious and mighty Queen of Heaven.” 
Should this trend become predominant in the Roman Catholic lay apostolate 


movements, any fruitful conversation and collaboration with them would 
grow increasingly difficult. 


[he “militia Christi,” fighting for what ? 


The analogy of the Church as the army of Christ was widely used during 
the Second World Congress. Much thought was given to discern the crucial 
points in the front-line of the battle of faith today. 

Besides the obvious attention paid to the challenge of communism, one 
of the continually mentioned points was what —in the World Council of 


' Secular Institutes ; A symposium on the modern lay community. Blackfriars Pub- 
lications, 1952 
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Churches — we are now used to calling “our common Christian responsibility 
toward areas of rapid social change.” Here, if anywhere, a promising col- 
laboration of the Roman Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox laity should 
be possible. 


Closely related to this, the whole area of international relations was 
considered as perhaps the most important sector of the Church’s present 
front line. There were many appeals for a truly “catholic” mentality, for 
international formation in order to equip Catholic “international militants” 
in the United Nations and all its specialized agencies, as well as in other 
international organizations and programmes such as technical assistance, 
etc. Much of what has been said and done in this respect by Roman Catholics, 
is extremely valuable and ought to be much better known by Protestants and 
Orthodox. 

But nothing should be taken over uncritically. In the Roman Catholic 
attempt to discern the crucial points of the front line and to organize the 
battle of faith, dangerous tendencies can be observed. The excessive insistence 
on organization is certainly one of them: Catholic organizations are being 
instituted and equipped in order to infiltrate all the structures and organiza- 
tions of this world. To have to work so much through organizations in order 
to fulfil our ministering and missionary task in the world may be almost 
unavoidable in our era of “the organization man.” But ts this really so? 
And if we are forced to work, to such an extent, through Christian organiza- 
tions and institutions then we should at least be aware of the serious danger 
of institutionalism and sclerosis. 

This awareness, however, was minimal at the Second World Congress, 
although signs of institutionalism could easily be detected, e.g. the sclerosis 
of some third orders which were formerly such vital lay movements. Symp- 
tomatic was also the fact that in the gangways and corridors of the congress 
building nothing else was perhaps discussed as fervently as the short allusion, 
in the Pope’s discourse, to the possibility of a revision of terminology with 
regard to “Catholic Action.” Is it healthy that such internal matters should 
become so important in a movement of the apostolate, while the world is 
burning and indeed “in search of God,” as has been stated so well ? 

Christians need not be afraid of sclerosis, after all, if they remain obedient 
to their calling, i.e. to be a ministering and missionary community in and for 
the world. For, the dynamic of the Holy Spirit is greater than any sociological 
law, and Christ will constantly renew His Church through the judging and 
healing power of this Spirit. There is no doubt that this renewing power is 
at present at work in the Roman Catholic Church, and especially in her lay 
movements. 

The only and all-decisive question remains therefore: Do we and our 
separated “commilitones” fight a battle of self-preservation and self-glorifica- 
tion, or do we all really follow Christ and fight for the world, even at the cost 
of our own life? H.R. W. 
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The IMC Assembly in Ghana 


West Africa, and particularly Ghana, where rapid change in all realms of 
life is so very evident, provided the right environment for an assembly which 
sought to discover the shape of missions to come. For let no one think that the 
issue of integration between the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches was the only important subject on the agenda. Some of the 
best thinking was done in the plenaries and group meetings which sought to define 
the tasks of the future and the new relationships between older and younger 
churches which are demanded, not merely by a changed political situation, but 
by the missionary and ecumenical development itself. It would seem that the 
basic issue is this. The churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America accept 
increasingly their responsibility for the evangelisation of their countries and 
continents. That became particularly clear at the Prapat Conference, but it 
becomes increasingly true in other parts of the world also. Everyone who believes 
in the missionary calling of the Church must rejoice that this moment has arrived. 
But there arises a real difficulty. If the churches in Asia, Africa and Latin 


America bear the main responsibility for evangelization in their areas what 


becomes of the role of the missionary board or society? If this role is wholl) 


indirect, will it be able to maintain the same sense of direct involvement in the 
missionary task which it has had so far ? 

The Assembly did not give final answers to these questions. But the trend of 
thinking seemed to indicate that these problems can only be solved, if we conceive 
of “‘partnership’” not merely as good understanding and cooperation between 
missionaries and nationals, but as common thinking and planning between 
churches in East and West in the setting of a wider strategy elaborated by all 
concerned together. Thus the ecumenical dimension of the missionary task to-day 
hecame very clear 

For those who represented the World Council of Churches it was a healthy 
and sobering experience to attend the meetings in which the debate on “integra- 
tion” was held. There were not many new arguments for or against integration. 
But some points of central importance were not made sufficiently explicit. One 
is that owing to the demands made by its member churches, especially in Asia, 
but also to a considerable extent in Africa and Latin America, the World Council 
in its present work is already deeply concerned with many of the same situations 


and issues with which the IMC and the missionary societies are concerned. 
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There is hardly a division or department of the World Council which is not in 
constant touch with the churches in the lands of the younger churches. Another 
fundamental point is that it is highly misleading to think of the World Council as 
being preoccupied with the unity of the Church as an aim in itself. The basic 
assumption underlying the work of the World Council is precisely that unity 
cannot be fostered in isolation from the total mission of the Church. That is 
why the World Council is concerned with the renewal of the Church, with its 
evangelistic outreach, with its witness to society 

The outcome of the discussion was the adoption by a very large majority of 
a statement, the central affirmation of which is that the Ghana Assembly “accepts 
in principle the integration of the two Councils and desires further steps to be 
taken towards this goal.’ The conviction underlying this decision is well expressed 
in a sentence of the preamble : **The missionary movement has resulted in a new 
world Christian community ; this has within itself the possibility of becoming 
a world-wide missionary community.” In other words : the ecumenical fellow- 
ship of our time owes its existence to a large extent to the missionary movement. 
But that fellowship must not let itself be tempted to rest on its laurels. The life 
and death question is whether it will be permeated by the sense of missionary 
calling and purpose 

{/most twenty years ago, at the IMC meeting in Tambaram (Madras 
William Paton, secretary of the IMC and afterwards also of the WCC (in 
process of formation), said in speaking of the proposed World Council of 
Churches : **The International Missionary Council, standing as it does for simple 
obedience to the call of our Lord to preach the Gospel to all nations, has someth- 
ing of priceless value to bring into the whole Christian ecumenical movement, 
something without which that movement could hardly live.’ By voting for the 


principle of integration, the Ghana Assembly confirmed these words 


The First All-African Conference of Churches 


The Ibadan Conference represented the first inter-denominational encounter 
of churches from all parts of Africa. Those who have had the privilege of attend- 
ing meetings at which the Asian Churches met for the first time recognised the 
atmosphere of grateful astonishment at the fact that the Lord has his people all 
over the continent. For it is one thing to know more or less vaguely that there 
are Christians in other countries of Africa ; it is another thing to see them face 
to face and to begin to share with each other. An African delegate said : “We, 
African Christians discovered ourselves as we discovered each other.” 

“Ibadan” was, of course, not comparable to **Prapat.”’ The Asian Churches 
began to get together in 1948 and have had ten years to work out their present 
plan of cooperation. Again there are circumstances in Africa, such as the 


relatively small number of councils and churches participating fully in the IMC 
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and WCC, which create special problems. But it is nevertheless clear that the 
Ibadan meeting represents the beginning of a process which will lead to further 
stages of African inter-church cooperation. 

It is significant that the African church leaders proved to be specially concerned 
about the social and political issues confronting the Christian churches. That 
does not mean that they are indifferent to the deeper spiritual issues of church 
life. But it does mean that the social and political issues have now become so 
urgent and that the Churches are on the whole so little prepared to deal with 
them, that those issues simply must be taken seriously. In this connection it 
became also very obvious that the World Council study on “Areas of Rapid 
Social Change,” which is really an attempt to mobilise the churches for Chris- 
tian action and witness in society, has come at the right moment. 


Another strong emphasis in the conference was on the responsibility of the 


churches with regard to the hardships which women still have to suffer in African 
society. A small consultation on this subject, prepared by the World Council’s 
Department on the Cooperation of Men and Women and attended by African 
churchmen as well as church women, had shown how acute the problems of 


polygamy and bride-price, of widowhood and women’s education are for the 
churches in many African countries. It became evident that the great battle 
against ancient oppressive customs can only be won if the churches dare to teach 
the Christian doctrine of marriage and of the relations between men and women 


with all its revolutionary implications for African society. 


The Executive Committee in London 


Meetings of the Executive Committee do not produce many decisions or 


conclusions which can be reported. This is not because the meetings are dull, 
even less that the matters discussed are secret. It is rather that the Executive 
Committee's main task is to prepare the work of the Central Committee. Its 
meetings are like an inspection of the kitchen while the meal is being cooked. 
The results will become apparent later 

With regard to the Central Committee meeting to be held in Denmark in 
{ugust it was decided to concentrate on the subjects of the Prevention of War 
(the commission set up to study this theme hopes to present its final report), 
Religious Liberty and the Nature and Limits of the World Council’s programme. 
In relation to the further discussion on the Integration of the IMC and WCC 
Bishop Newbigin, the Chairman of the IMC, will give us four Bible studies on 
‘*The Missionary Dimension of the Church's Task 
{ letter had been received from the Patriarchate of Moscow proposing that 
conversation between its delegates and those of the World Council should 
be held in August. In line with previous decisions of the Central Committee it 
was decided to accept this proposal. This first meeting will probably be of an 


the 
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exploratory nature. While most of the other Orthodox Churches have at one 
time or another participated in the ecumenical movement, the Church of Russia 
has never had the opportunity for doing so. On both sides many questions will 
have to be asked and many explanations will have to be given 

The Chairman and General Secretary had suggested at the Ghana Assembly 
that the World Council might consider postponing its Assembly for one year in 
order to provide further time for consideration by the member councils of the 
IMC and the member Churches of the WCC of the plan of integration. All the 
various factors involved in this postponement were considered. It was recognised 
that there were serious arguments against postponement. But it is so important 
that the discussion on integration should be thorough and unhurried that the 
suggestion of the officers was unanimously approved and it was decided to propose 
to the Central Committee to hold the third Assembly in Ceylon in 1961 rather 
than 1960. 

The Committee discussed the various attacks which had recently been made 
on the World Council for its role in relation to the Eastern European situation, 
more particularly the developments in Hungary. It requested the Vice-Chairman, 
Dr. Ernest Payne, who had followed these matters very closely, to write an 
article on the subject. This article appears in this issue of the Ecumenical 
Review. 
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LUTHER ON BAPTISM 


Dit TAUFE BEIM JUNGEN LUTHER. Eine Untersuchung uber das Werden der 
reformatorischen Sakraments- und Taufanschauung, by WERNER JETTER. 
J.C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1954, 372 pp. ; DM 38.20. 


In view of the present Faith and Order discussions in which the question 
of baptism is so predominant, this work is of special importance because it 
introduces the reader to the way in which Luther tackled the Roman Catholic 
view of sacraments and of baptism, and the origin of his own concept of them. 
The book is original because it carefully traces the different Catholic attitudes 
to the question from Augustine to Gabriel Biehl, and then describes the way 
in which Luther gradually detached himself from those ideas. The fundamental 
fact that in his lectures on the Epistles to the Romans, the Galatians and the 
Hebrews Luther no longer deals with baptism in relation to the previously- 
discussed concept of sacraments, but discusses baptism as an entirely separate 
question, shows how far he has left the traditional doctrine behind. But even 
as long as Luther understood baptism in the light of a preconceived general 
view and Roman Catholic teaching, he did not understand grace in the light 
of the sacrament ; he understood the sacrament in the light of grace. Here the 
decisive factor 1s the discovery of the authority of Scripture, which Luther 
inherited from Nominalism. But Luther still had to go a long way before he 
realised the existential significance of baptism, and his reverent admiration 
of the sacrament of baptism was replaced by the living experience which he 
received through the consolation of baptism when he was assailed by doubts. 

Luther’s thought on baptism clearly did not develop in a homogeneous, 
systematic way. Jetter shows that at certain times before the Reformation 
Luther took little interest in the sacraments or in baptism. And yet, during 
those same times, clear signs are apparent of the Reformer’s later teaching 
concerning baptism. For instance, it is interesting to learn that in his lecture 
on the Psalms Luther does not trace the institution of baptism to the explicit 
commandment of Christ, but to the baptism of Christ by John; this was 
proved later on by Luther’s baptismal hymn, and is of the greatest importance 
for the whole approach to the present discussions on baptism in the light of 
the New Testament. Of course, what Luther says in his lectures on the Epistles 
to the Romans, the Galatians and the Hebrews comes nearest to his later 


views : the nature of baptism can be understood only if one considers that 
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Christian life must be regarded as creatura verbi. For grace is not bestowed 


solely through the sacraments of the Church (as taught by Catholic doctrine) ; 


it is imparted through Christ in the Word and therefore becomes a reality 
only through faith. Jetter shows that baptism, like the Sacrament of Com- 
munion, should essentially be defined as a token ; and by a token he does not 
mean a symbolic concept of sacrament, but the pledge of the salvation which 
really is spiritually present. The book gives a wealth of material which is 


well worth thinking out in view of the discussion with the Catholic concept of 


sacrament. H. H. Wout 


AUTONOMY OR CHRISTONOMY 


Dit SELBSTANDIGKEIT DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN ALS MISSIONARISCHES PROBLEM, 
by Peter BEYERHAUS. Rheinische Missions-Gesellschaft, Wuppertal-Bar- 
men, 1956. 393 pp. DM 12.00. 


This book deals with one of the most crucial questions in modern Protestant 
missiology (can someone find a better word to cover the German *Missions- 
wissenschaft” ?), namely the fundamental concept of the Church as underlying 
and reflected in the structure of missionary work and in the relationship of 
that work to its own “results,” the “younger churches.” The author says 
rightly that this is the secret or open element of uneasiness in all “missionary 


theology” (p. 17). When is a church “autonomous” or “independent” ? 


I 
What does such “‘autonomy” really mean? The whole political and cultural 
development since the Second World War on the one hand and the growth of 
the ecumenical movement (with the corresponding renewal of theological 
study on the nature of the Church) on the other have put this whole complexity 
of problems, theological and practical, into high relief. It has repercussions 
in all sorts of directions ; it touches the immediate question of the nature and 
forms of missionary relationships between the “older” and “younger” church ; 
it has implications for the church’s relationship to its political and cultural 
environment, for the understanding of “indigeneity” and for the relationship 
of the “‘younger”’ churches to the history of the Church and to the Una Sancta. 


Dr. Beyerhaus has had the courage (and courage is required here !) to 


attack this complexity of problems at its most central point: the problem of 
“autonomy” (sometimes perhaps he displays slightly too much cour 
shooting down his opponents !). The study ts divided into three mat 

In the first section he gives a descriptive analysis of the 

in Anglo-Saxon and German missionary thinking ; this takes the form o 
study of Henry Venn, Rufus Anderson, Roland Allen and the World Dominion 
Movement, Merle Davis, and, on the German side, of Gustav Warneck, 
Bruno Gutmann and Christian Keysser. In spite of very marked differences 


between the Anglo-Saxon and the German lines they have one thing incommon 
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a belief in the immanent divine working in the Church. For the Anglo-Saxons 
the focus is the “dynamic Spirit” ; for the Germans it is the nature of man as 
man-in-society, in community, as given by creation and manifest in the natural 
structures of society. On the first line the Church is found exclusively in the 
third Article of the Creed ; on the other, it is understood on the basis of the 
first, ““Der Heilige Geist dort und der Schépfer hier werden in ihrem sichtbaren 
Wirken in der Kirche selbst gesucht” (p. 111). The “self” (with reference to 


‘ 


the traditional formula : ‘self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating”’) 
lies within the Church itself. It is this “self,” the “immanent divine forces 
within the young church” which must grow, must be developed, must reach 
maturity. As a consequence the relationship of the mission to the young 
church takes the form of “education” (Erziehung) where the mission and the 
missionary become the “educator” who must help the church to maturity. 

The second main section Dr. Beyerhaus devotes to a detailed historical 
analysis of three “test cases,”’ the Anglican Church in the Niger area in West 
Africa, the Batak Church in Sumatra, and the Presbyterian Church in Korea. 
In a sense this is the central part of the study ; here is the “missionary situation” 
where the actual developments take place and where principles are being 
tested ; from here new questions are posed and traditional theological formula- 
tions are seen in new and disturbing perspectives. In accordance with the whole 
methodological conception in the study (see p. 20-23) it is here, I believe, that 
the fundamental critique of the book must take its point of departure. There is 
unfortunately no room for this in a brief review ; but questions like the follow- 
ing will have to be asked : what is implied in the very selection of precisely 
those three cases? Would a different selection or the inclusion of other cases 
have presented a different picture and perhaps changed the approach to 
certain questions — and if not, what does that imply for the validity of the 
method used ? Has the material in the three “‘case studies” really been allowed 
to put its own genuine questions to the theological problematics ? It is very 
much to be hoped that a thorough critique will take up those questions ; the 
book is of such outstanding quality that it deserves it. 

he third section is a closely packed and intensely interesting attempt at a 
theological evaluation and critique of the central issue: “Selbstandigkeit.” 
It is exceedingly difficult to translate this term into English. Neither “autono- 
my” nor “independence” will do ; both carry precisely the wrong connotations. 
The rather colourless term “‘self-hood” or perhaps better “‘responsible self- 
hood” have been suggested. The author himself defines “‘Selbstandigkeit” as 
being, “the strength, the readiness and the freedom of a young church to 
fulfil its divine task in its environment” (“Die Selbstandigkeit einer jungen 
Kirche ist ihre Kraft, Bereitschaft und Freiheit, in ihrem Lebensraum ihren 
gdttlichen Auftrag zu erfiillen’’) (p. 20). The Church is where the word is 
heard and where the sacraments are administered. It is Christ and Christ 
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alone who constitutes the Church (John 15: 16). There is therefore no ‘“‘auton- 
omy” or “independence” of the Church ; not “Selbstangdigkeit”’ but “Christus- 
standigkeit,” or, “Christonomie” (p. 264). The church cannot be anything 
but a Christonomous church, neither more nor less. This must not be limited 
to the so called, “invisible” church ; the “invisible” and “‘visible” sides, or the 
“pneumatic” and “sociological” sides of the Church must not be separated ; 
they must rather be seen as “‘proclamation”’ (Anruf) and “response,” a response 
and obedience which in its concreteness takes place within the whole sociolog- 
ical structure ; all this is not just human Christian activity but Christ himself 
working. The mission engaged in the upbuilding of the church must therefore 
realise the fact that God already has acted, must realise that in all its work it 
is really doing nothing but accepting the realities which are already there, 
namely the sovereign acts of Christ ; the relationship between the mission of 
the older church and the younger church is therefore not one of “education” 
towards maturity but of “proclamation” under the Word, “Selbstandigkeit,” 
self-hood is thus not the endproduct of a certain educational process. Even 
the smallest and youngest and most “immature” church is — seen in the light 
of the Bible —a part of His Church with precisely the same status as other 
churches — and our relationship with this young church must be determined by 
this understanding. The process of growth is therefore not to be understood 
as a development towards “self-hood” (at some future date) but rather as the 
fundamental tension in : “Become what you are” (p. 281). The Christonomy 
which is manifest from the very beginning of the Church must constantly be 
realized and obeyed anew under changing circumstances, in new struggles and 
in growing tasks. 

Dr. Beyerhaus then points to the implications of this Christonomy for the 
Church’s relationship to its cultural, social and political environment, and 
in a final chapter discusses various aspects of the Christonomous church’s 
position within the unity of the Church. A whole series of questions is raised 
here which are of first rate importance in our present ecumenical debate and 
which are approach in a fresh and original way. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit us to go into those questions here. 

Much of what is said in this final section naturally takes the form of sketches 
rather than fully composed systematic treatments and here and there one 
cannot avoid the impression that very complicated problems have been over- 
clarified by radical systematization. There are aspects which undoubtedly need 
further study and discussion (for instance, the discussion of the “‘mother- 
daughter’’-church relationship, p. 304-317); the questions are being posed 
sharply and clearly, and they are posed not only to “‘missiologists” but equally 
directly and seriously to Biblical and systematic scholars in both the “older” 
and the “younger” churches. It is a study which deserves the widest and most 
thorough attention. 
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A somewhat abbreviated edition is at present being prepared in English. 
And finally, one minor complaint : it is a thoroughly bad idea to collect the 
full and necessary notes in an appendix at the end of the book. If these notes 
are considered necessary then, please, let us have them where they can be 
found without forcing the reader into an exploratory expedition into the 
jungle from p. 318 to p. 374. 
E. W. NIELSEN. 


CANTERBURY, PARIS AND GENEVA 


WILLIAM WAKE, Archbishop of Canterbury 1657-1737, by NORMAN SyYKEs. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1957. 2 Vols, pp. 366 and 289. 
84 s. 


In the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica there was a short 
article on William Wake, but in the 14th edition this has been entirely sup- 
pressed, though Wake’s name appears three times in the Index. In the Hauck- 
Herzog Realenzyclopddie, he scores two brief allusions in the article on Jean 
Alphonse Turrettini, and that is all. Yet in his day he was one of the greatest 
churchmen in the world. He was Bishop of Lincoln from 1705 to 1716, and 
then Archbishop of Canterbury until his death in 1737. For a whole genera- 
tion, until age and infirmity compelled his almost complete withdrawal from 
public life, he had been, after Leibniz, the most outstanding of all ecumenical 
figures 

The attention of the learned world had been drawn to some of Wake’s 
activities by the publication, in 1896, of Dr. J. H. Lupton’s Archbishop Wake 
and the Project of Union (1717-1720) between the Gallican and Anglican 
Churches. Professor Sykes himself contributed some highly significant pages 
to the Histor of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948 (pp. 154-162). Other- 
wise Wake remained an almost forgotten figure. Now at last justice is done 
him in this stately and comprehensive biography. Everything that Professor 
Sykes produces is marked by careful, patient and tolerant scholarship, illumined 
from time to time by flashes of piquant and even mordant humour. All these 
qualities are found in this work of half a lifetime, in which nothing seems to 
have been forgotten, nothing overlooked. The publication of William Wake 
must certainly be reckoned the most important ecumenical event of 1957. 

Much of the book is naturally of concern only to those who have a special 


interest in the history of the Church of England and of Church relations in 


England. Such will find rich browsing ; for Wake was in touch with every 


movement of importance between 1685 and 1730, that vital period in the 
renewal of the European consciousness, which is the subject of Paul Hazard’s 
classic La crise de la pensée européenne (1935) ; and some of his contributions 


are of lasting significance. 
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From the ecumenical point of view the interest is contracted in two chapters, 
IV, “The Gallican Correspondence,” and VI, “The Union of Protestants.” 

Between 1717 and 1719, Wake exchanged a large number of letters with 
doctors of the Sorbonne in Paris, notably Dr. Ellies Du Pin and Dr. Girardin. 
Wake had himself been chaplain to the British ambassador in Paris from 1682 
to 1685. He had therefore a somewhat intimate knowledge of conditions in the 
French Church, and like most educated Englishmen of his day spoke French 
fluently. The publication of the papal constitution Unigenitus (1713) had 


roused considerable commotion in Paris. It was known that many leading 


French divines were in favour of the revival of the Gallican claims and of a 
measure of independence of Rome. Could this be helped forward by a union 
between the French Church and the Church of England ? If so, on what terms 
could such a union be planned ? It took no small courage on the part of the 
Archbishop to undertake correspondence on such a theme; the no-popery 
feeling in England was particularly strong at the time, as the result of the 
unsuccessful attempt of the “Old Pretender” in 1715 to assert his claim to 
the throne of his father ; Wake felt that it was wiser not to entrust the secret 


of what he was doing even to his fellow-bishops. In Paris too the greatest 


caution had to be observed. It was known that the Cardinal De Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, was not unfavourable to the discussions ; but anyone 
who relied on the graces of that unstable prelate must have known well that 


he was building on sand. 
It is at this point that Professor Sykes has been favoured by one of those 
singular good gifts of providence that are sometimes vouchsafed the honest 


researcher. It was well known that Dr. Du Pin had compiled a work entitled 


Commonitorium de Modis ineundae Pacis inter Ecclesias Anglicanam et Galli- 


canam, in which, anticipating Newman’s famous Tract XC by more than a 
century, he had gone through the 39 Articles of Religion of the Church of 
England and had attempted to bring them into relationship with the current 


theological position of the church of Rome. This document had been seen in 


1938, but had then again disappeared. For the Ecumenical History Professor 
Sykes had been able to use only the summary of it provided by Dr. Archibald 


Maclaine as Appendix III to his edition (1768) of the fifth volume of Mosheim’s 


Ecclesiastical History. Then suddenly, on 2 January 1956, when William 


Wake had already gone to the press, the missing document suddenly turned 
up. It is now lodged in Lambeth Palace Library, and Dr. Sykes promises 


us a complete edition of what must be one of the most remarkable ecumenical 


documents of all times. In the meantime, William Wake had to come back 


from the press for revision in the light of this providential discovery. 
Both Wake and Du Pin were prepared to go far in mutual concessions 
Wake’s attitude is summed up in a letter of 18 January 1718/19: 
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In matters which indeed relate to the fundamentals of our faith and in 
which alone agreement should be required in order to enter upon union, 
you have shown such moderation that in these also we do not differ much 
from each other. And if in other matters we do not yet think the same, 
yet it seems proper to concede for the sake of peace that we may freely 
differ in them, until God grants us to be united therein also. 


Du Pin was prepared to commit himself to the remarkable view that : 

rhe union to be effected between the English and French bishops and 
between their respective clergy may indeed be set forward without consult- 
ing the Roman pontiff. When the union is made, he shall be informed of 
it, and humbly requested to give his consent. If he consents, the affair will 
then be finished ; but if he refuses, the union will nevertheless be valid ; 
and if he resorts to threats, then an appeal will be made to a General 

Council 

It can hardly be supposed that such suggestions would be readily acceptable 
to the successor of St. Peter in the Vatican. 

With the death of Du Pin in 1719, the heart went out of the correspondence, 
and it gradually died away without having led to anything practical. Dr. Sykes 
concludes his chapter with the highly significant comments : 

It would indeed be a pardonable paradox to affirm that, thanks to the 
pervasive influence of the Oxford Movement and in particular to the 
general acceptance of the basic principle of argument set forth in Tract XC, 
the Anglican attitude has approximated closely to that of Du Pin, whose 
Commonitorium would meet with a widespread measure of agreement as 
well as of sympathy to day. On the other side, however, the Gallican 
position has been swept away by the triumphant tide of ultramontanism. . 
In view of the sombre fate overtaking the attempts of Du Pin and the 
Gallican tradition to bid Peter stretch forth his hands and suffer others to 
bind him and carry him whither he would not, it may well seem indeed 


that Wake had chosen the wiser part in constantly withstanding Peter to 
the face. (Vol. 1, p- 314.) 


With continental Protestants Wake corresponded in all directions. It 
seems clear that the most intimate of all his correspondents, and the one to 
whom he felt that he could open his heart with the least restraint, was Jean 
Alphonse Turrettini at Geneva. 

One of the very first things that I did, on taking up residence in Geneva 
in 1947, was to write of behalf of Professor Sykes, to a number of the leading 
Church historians in Switzerland, with a view to ascertaining whether original 
letters of Wake had been preserved in the Swiss archives. The result surpassed 
expectation, and Dr. Sykes has been able to consult a rich treasure-trove of 
documents in Geneva, Basle, Berne and Ziirich. This has not added very 
greatly to knowledge, since Wake, like John R. Mott and unlike most ecumen- 
ical leaders, was very careful in the disposal of his papers, and rough drafts 
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of most of these letters are preserved in Oxford. Plates II, Ill and IV, between 
pp. 32 and 33 of Vol. II, reproduce the rough draft and the fair text of a 
letter addressed to Turrettini on 25 July, 1718. These make plain both the 
care which Wake, who wrote a very good eighteenth century Latin, devoted 
to the composition of these letters, and the meticulous precision with which 
he wrote out the fair copy in his own hand ; the two pages reproduced show 
hardly a correction. 

One of Wake’s principal concerns in this correspondence was to commend 
the Anglican tradition of subscription to articles of the faith, combined with 
a reasonable liberty of interpretation. This was the period of the intense 
controversy in Switzerland over the Formula Consensus, and the requirement 
especially in the Church of Berne of subscription to the most rigid terms of 
Protestant Orthodoxy. Wake’s own position, as he defined it in a letter to 
Turrettini of 29 October 1719, was that 


the peace of Christendom can no way be restored but by separating the 
fundamental articles of our religion (in which almost all churches do agree) 
from others, which in their several natures though not strictly fundamental, 
may yet be of more, or less, moment to us in the way of our salvation ; 
and if possible, to dispose men to think, that the first being absolutely 
provided for, and the others, which are nearest,:to them, as much secured 
as conveniently can be done, communion should not be broken for the 
rest, but a prudent liberty be granted to Christians to enjoy their own 
opinions, without censuring or condemning any that differ from them 


Naturally Turrettini and the other favourers of “reasonable orthodoxy” 
found themselves much in sympathy with this irenical point of view 

And then suddenly Wake found himself compelled to defend himself and 
his Church on quite a different front. This was the period in which the Church 
of England passed through greater dangers than have ever afflicted it before 
or since, through the coming in like a flood of all those tendencies that are 
commonly lumped together under the common title of deism. Was not this 
grave measure of unorthodoxy professed even by clergymen of the national 
Church an insuperable argument in favour of such rigidity of subscription as 
the brethren in Ziirich were inclined to favour. This was an embarrassing 
situation for the Archbishop. He was able to point out that the flood of 
infidel tracts had produced an if anything greater (and quite unreadable) 
flood of orthodox defences, and that the faith of the vast majority of the 
clergy had stood up valiantly against the insidious influences of unbelief 
Although he lived for one year after the publication of the Analogy of Religion 
(1736), he does not seem to have been aware of the gigantic intellect which 
was gradually building itself up in Joseph Butler, and which was to leave a 
permanent impress on all Anglican thinking for the rest of time 
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Wake took more than a theoretical interest in the Swiss Churches. He 
encouraged Swiss students to come to England, and while there to receive 
episcopal orders. He took more than one of these young men into his own 
household, and stood in affectionate relations with them and with their 
families. He seems to have thought that this indirect method of introducing 
episcopal orders might gradually lead the Swiss churches to desire episcopacy 
itself, a happy result which has not yet come about. For Wake held to the 
episcopal order as a necessary condition for any full and corporate union 
between churches. He stood in the traditions of such great Anglican divines 
as Andrewes, who refused to unchurch those continental bodies which at the 
time of the Reformation had through no fault of their own lost the episcopate. 
He was prepared to go further, and to encourage individual intercommunion, 
on the part of Swiss residents in England, and on the part of members of the 
Church of England residing in the territories of the Swiss cantons (Vol. II, 


22). Wake had no authority to make any rule on the subject which would 


p 
be binding on the whole Church, or on any other bishop in it; but such a 
considered judgment on the part of the Archbishop of Canterbury could not 
but carry weight with many of his fellow-Anglicans. Very few of his successors 
have followed Wake’s judgment in this matter. But such friendly approaches 
could not divert the attention of his correspondents from the central question ; 


what is the status of episcopacy in the Church, and why do Anglicans regard 
it as essential to full “communion.” Perhaps Wake was not much more 
successful than later Anglicans in providing an answer to this question, 


which would be satisfactory to those who ask it. 


A certain air of fantasy and unreality hangs over all these ecumenical plans, 
ideas and suggestions. It is of course the fact that no man can learn the 
realities of ecumenical relationships until he is set down to the hard and 
merciless task of helping to work out a constitution for a united church that 
will really work. However hard we strive after realism in other ecumenical 
relationships, it always escapes us. When we live on the high levels of theolog- 
ical debate, we meet, we discuss, we disagree, we part, with a certain amount 
of enlightenment, and it is to be hoped with a certain measure of mutual 
affection and respect. But for the essential our withers remain unwrung. 
Even in discussions with a view to closer relationships, no one is committed 


to anything ; all is hypothetical, and though considerable heat may be aroused 


in the defence or repudiation of certain positions, nothing is yet a matter of 


life and death. It is only when men are in principle committed to action, when 
they know that every decision will be carried out, and will have in it consequences 
of life and death, that ecumenism finally ceases to be a tourney and becomes 
a battle. Wake and his friends lived almost wholly in the realms of theory and 
of theological argument. In these realms their minds moved with a mingling 
of erudition, courage and charity that may well serve as a model to their 
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successors. But it is not perhaps altogether surprising that their well-meant 
efforts led to nothing, and exercised no direct influence on the later develop- 
ments of Church history in the eighteenth century When Wake gradually 
withdrew from the direction of the affairs of the Church of England, he was 
succeeded by men of an insular cast of mind, and that church entered on a 
period of isolation from the rest of Christendom, which was to last for a 
century, and is unparalleled in the whole of the rest of its history 

Nothing came of it all. Yet, as Professor McNeill has so finely written 
of Cranmer (Ecumenical History, p. 58), ““The frustration of magnificent hopes 
does not necessarily brand them as fatuous.” It was worth making the attempt 
It is to be supposed that the judgment of God takes account of other things 
than those that in the eyes of men pass vulgarly as achievement. Wake had 
a right to claim, as he did in a letter to Osiander of August 1722 


And when the day shall come, which cannot be far distant for me, in 
which I shall stand to be judged before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ, 
this will be not the least part of my confidence, or rather of my hope ; that 
howsoever I have otherwise been an unprofitable servant of His, at any 
rate | have sought and consulted, and with all my labour and zeal have 


followed, those things that belong to the peace of Jerusalem (Vol. I, 
p. SS). 


This review must end with a sad note of lamentation about the price of 
books. The book now under review is priced at £4.4.0, an absolutely prohibitive 
price for the majority of students. And yet, so great has been the cost of pro- 
duction that the Cambridge University Press has sent out the minimum number 
of copies for review. This review has been prepared from my own personal 
copy, which | have been able to afford only because I have undertaken to 
review it also for another journal, which, unlike The Ecumenical Review, pays 
its contributors. This is becoming a major and a world-wide problem, and 
no One seems to have any clear ideas as to what should be done about it 
For books that have become popular and have been some time in circulation, 
the paper-back is the answer. But Wake is never likely to appear in such a 
form as that, not even the two crucial chapters on which this review is mainly 
based. How is this material to be made accessible to those who have not a 
large theological library within reach, and whose own purchasing power 1s 
limited ? This is an important question. For no one can claim to be up to 
date with ecumenical affairs, unless he has read and pondered these two 
chapters, with their curiously modern presentation of problems that are still 
with us to day. 


S.C. NEILL. 
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CAN MISSIONS BE SCIENTIFIC ? 


[HE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. An Historical Enquiry 
Into the Place of World Evangelisation in Western Protestant Ministerial 
[raining with particular Reference to Alexander Duff’s Chair on Evan- 
gelistic Theology, by Otay G. Myktesust. 2 vol. Egede Instituttet, 
Férlaget Land og Kirke, Oslo, 1955 and 1957. 459 and 413 pp. N. Kr. 27.80 
and 29.50. 


For better or for worse, one comes away from the 872 pages of this work 
less certain than before what “missions” really are. It may be this ambiguity 
which also rouses the uneasy feeling that the vast volume of evidence presented 
accomplishes the odd feat of refuting the main thesis. Nevertheless, there is 
little doubt that this work deserves the term definitive which has been widely 
applied to it. With its careful documentation of a wealth of material, its 
exhaustive bibliography, a mine of footnotes, this massive two-volume work 
is a valuable contribution to missionary studies, as well as providing an 
extremely interesting example of the problem of integration in the theological 
curriculum 

rhe first volume traces the subject up to 1910 and the second to 1950. 
The sub-title, which defines the field more exactly in one respect, compounds 
the ambiguity already mentioned in another : “An Historical Inquiry Into the 
Place of World Evangelisation in Western Protestant Ministerial Training 
with Particular Reference to Alexander Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology.” 
The detailed description of Duff’s “failure,” as William Paton called it — 
Dr. Mykliebust prefers “‘non-success,” is one of the most illuminating parts of 
the story of the long struggle to gain academic recognition for the study of 
missions 

The purpose of the author, however, goes beyond a mere historical record ; 
as he says : “That Christian missions have something of importance to contrib- 
ute to Christian theology is the central contention of this work.” One might 
say two things about this statement. First, that in this form no one today 
really denies it. Second, that this work doesn’t really prove it. The difficulty 
is that the “chronologico-geographical” method of presentation which the 
author has deliberately chosen does not lend itself to the kind of theological 
consideration which his thesis demands. The lack of precision in terminology, 
which is reflected in the apparent interchange of “Study of Missions” and 
“World Evangelisation”’ in the titles, underlines this weakness. 

What exactly is being discussed ? Dr. Myklebust believes that his “chron- 
ologico-geographical” approach “‘does make clear the historical basis for the 
claims of missions as a separate subject of study.” That is perhaps so. The 
story which he tells is certainly in many respects a fascinating one. But when 


he goes on to seek to prove by the same method that “*Missionswissenschaft”’ 
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is entitled to recognition as a peculiar science and as such has the right to 
enter “the temple of theology” (Dr. Myklebust believes it is now only in the 
“Court of the Gentiles”) he has chosen a vehicle incapable of reaching the 
goals he has set. On the one hand, if we think of the contribution of Christian 
missions to theology in terms of missionary activity, is it not possible that it 
does so and has done so precisely by being non-scientific ? As the spontaneous 
response of faith the missionary activity of the Church challenges and stimu- 
lates the scientific reflection of theological activity. By seeking scientific 
missions the very quality which makes it theologically relevant is endangered. 
This does not mean that missionary activity should be unreflective or anti- 
theological. There is ample evidence of the many errors into which missionary 
work has fallen by supposing that emotionalism can take the place of common 
sense or good intention the place of good theology. Nevertheless, is it so sure 
that either the theological or missionary activity of the Church will profit by 
missions becoming “‘scientized”’ ? 


On the other hand, if we are to accept “missions” as a science we have to 
ask what it is and in particular what its relations are with other branches of 
theology. At this point a distinction must be made between mission and 
missions, which really involves Dr. Myklebust in an impasse, and one which, 
strangely enough, he does not seem to recognize. For in the theological 
temple, which he so ardently desires to enter, there is a movement in the 
direction of affirming the non-peculiarity of missions, not because the impor- 
tance of mission is ignored (as Dr. Myklebust seems to suspect) but because 
its importance is increasingly recognized. In other words, the growing realiza- 
tion that mission belongs to the essence of the Church, which Dr. Myklebust 
strongly affirms, militates against the theological acceptance of missions as 
something peculiar and special, which he equally strongly affirms 

We are not very much helped in this respect by the definition of the “Study 
of Missions” or ““missiology” (that “horrid word” as some-one described it) 
as: “the scholarly treatment, from the point of view of history and theory, of 


the expansion of Christianity among non-Christians.”” What is peculiar about 


this subject? Is it suggested that non-Christians are only to be found in 
so-called “‘mission fields” ? Or does it mean that Christianity is to be separated 
from the Church? The word “expansion” calls to mind Latourette’s classic 
work ; but is not its unique contribution the de-compartmentalizing of the 
traditional history of missions to deal with it in terms of the total history of 


il 


the Church? Are we being asked to go back to the old division between 
missionary history and church history 

In short, without a satisfactory theology of mission there is little basis for 
arguing the place of missions in theology 

From a more practical standpoint, Dr. Myklebust underestimates the 


dangers of compartmentalizing the study of missions, particularly within the 
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framework of the Western academic community. For one thing, the question 
of the integration of the theological curriculum is involved and, germane as 
that is to this subject, it is almost completely ignored in this work. Further- 
more, without greater theological clarity about the nature of Christian mission, 
there is a tendency to deal with missions exclusively as foreign missions. The 
effect of this on the student is nearly always deadly : it makes mission foreign 
to him. The great Alexander Duff, with his prophetic emphasis on the funda- 
mental unity of the task of Christian expansion at home and abroad, 
called the first chair established in this field at New College, Edinburgh 
“Evangelistic Theology.” Nevertheless, there seems to have been a peculiar 
incongruity between his advanced theological viewpoint and the actual content 
of his lectures. William Robertson Nicoll, one of his students, summed up 
the impression of many of his fellows when he described Duff in the classroom 
as “curiously uninspiring.” Dr. Myklebust gives many explanations of the 
decline of Duff’s “grand experiment.” The real clue may rest in an interesting 
vignette of Henry Drummond in the lecture-room (given by another student) 
occupying himself “‘with some modern novel, while the old man was pouring 
out his soul over the heathen.” It would appear that Duff’s pious intention 
“to infuse the missionary spirit into the minds of our students and young 
ministers” was effectively frustrated by dealing with his subject in a foreign 
way, i.e. as foreign missions. 

Duff lived in the atmosphere of 19th century Europe when it was possible 
to conceive as “the central object” of a chair in missions the evangelization 
of the non-Christian world “with its at least eight hundred millions of unevan- 
gelized heathen,”’ as he put it in his inaugural lecture. Today we are not at 
all sure where the borders of heathendom begin or end. And in the West the 
problem of the evangelized heathen seems even more perplexing than that of 
the unevangelized ones. Most crucial, the initiative for missionary action no 


longer lies exclusively in the hands of the Western churches and missionary 


societies. As the recent Prapat Conference symbolizes, the younger churches 
consider that the unfinished evangelistic task in their area is primarily theirs, 
even though one in which foreign churches may and should participate as 
ecumenical partners. 

Against this background, one has a queasy feeling about theories of 
missions cooked up in purely Western academic pots, not only for their effect 
on the taste of students but also for their intrinsic value. The vital constituents 
have to be transported so far that they lose their flavour and their nutritional 
qualities as well. De-hydrated stews have their limitations and one suspects 
it is even more true of missiological messes ! The study of missions compart- 
mentalized in the foreign way which Dr. Myklebust seems to visualize it 
almost inevitably gets out of touch with the “stuff” of its subject. With the 
tremendously rapid social changes taking place in Asia, Africa and the other 
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classical “‘mission fields’ and with their complicated ideological cross-currents, 


which can be sensed only intuitively on the spot, defining the kind of unknown 


gods that men are worshipping, chairs in missions (and in reality most today 


are chairs in foreign missions) in Western institutions of learning inevitably 
suffer from this isolation. And in so doing they are in constant danger of 
falling into the same kind of theoretical errors as Gustave Warneck, the 
pioneer missiologist, who despite all his erudition was, as Dr. Myklebust 
points out, in the matter of devolution depressingly conservative, “dominated 
by a Western superiority complex which leaves but little scope for ‘native’ 
initiative and responsibility... (and) lack of faith in the ability of the national 
Christian leaders in the lands of the younger churches.” A chair of foreign 
missions is almost by definition bound to be at least one generation behind the 
developments in its field of study 

If there is a rationale for a science of missions it must have much broader 
and more comprehensive dimensions than Dr. Myklebust is willing to accept. 
The attempt to do this in Holland, for example, under the term “apostolate” 
is rejected because “in this context it is hardly possible to treat our subject 
in an adequate manner.” Though Dr. Myklebust is very generous tn his 
testimony to the missionary significance of the exumenical movement, one 
wonders if he would feel the same way about the experiments to include 
inissions within the field of ‘“‘ecumenics.” 

Dr. Myklebust strongly asserts : ““The work of missions is not something 
alongside the Church, but its very raison d’étr the proclamation of the 
Good News to all nations. If this missionary interpretation of the Church is 
correct (as we firmly believe it is), theology, as a function of the Church, 
cannot disregard the world outreach of the Christian faith.” In these words 
the entire matter is put in a nutshell. But this neat summary of the new view 
of mission just as neatly undercuts his fundamental argument about missions. 

Evidence : impressive. Verdict : case unproven 

KEITH R. BRIDSTON 


UNANSWERED QUESTION 


Die ARBEITERPRIESTER. DOKUMENTE. E. Salzer, Heilbronn a. N., 1957. 
227 pp. DM 8.80 

TAGEBUCH EINES ARBEITERPRIESTERS. Aufzeichnungen 1943/44, by HENRI 
PERRIN. K@ésel-Verlag, Miinchen, 1955. 352 pp. DM 13.50 


/ 

Although both these books were reviewed in The Ecumenical Review 
shortly after appearing in their original French editions (the first in Vol. VII, 
No. 3, and the second in Vol. Il, No. 2), attention should be drawn to the new 
German editions owing to the importance of the questions discussed. Pro- 


testant readers will find that these books present a challenge to their own 
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attitude. They should not assume too hastily that conditions in Germany are 
different ; for instance that there is no such proletariat as exists in France, and 
certainly no sub-proletariat. It is true, conditions are different in Germany. 
But are not the same signs of a de-Christianised population found in Germany 
and in other countries as in the documents mentioned on p. 112 (1-4)? 

The question arises, whether the solidarity of the priests with the proletariat 
is recognised as a theological solidarity. This is something more than solidarity 
with their environment, the solidarity of dirty hands, and solidarity on the 
work-bench. It means solidarity with the man who lives “etsi deus non 
daretur,”’ but a solidarity which nevertheless relies confidently on the promise 
10. 


The similarity between conditions in Catholic France and in the Evangelical 


contained in Romans 5: 6, 8 


> 


Church in Germany is astonishing, when the question arises of integrating 


new converts into the Church. In both cases the mistake is made of regarding 


the local congregation as equivalent to the Ecclesia. If integration into the 
local congregation does not prove successful, or is even rejected by the worker- 
priests, then their entire work is condemned as if the Ecclesia were not 


greater than the traditional local congregation ! 


It is the old quarrel between 
Paul and Peter on the one hand baptism, on the other insistence on the 
modern equivalent of circumcision (“‘be like us, members of the local congrega- 
tion ; only then can you be Christians !”’) 

Does not this slogan describe the trend in France ? These two books, now 
published in German, present the churches outside France with a fresh chal- 
lenge : can they distinguish between baptism and circumcision, and which do 
they intend to practise ? 

Horst SYMANOWSKI. 


INTRODUCTION TO MARTIN LUTHER 


D. MARTIN LutHer, Der Reformator im Kampf um Evangelium und Kirche, 
sein Werden und Wirken im Spiegel eigener Zeugnisse, by H. FAUuSEL. 
Stuttgart 1955, 2. Auflage. 


rhis book succeeds in presenting us with a living picture of Luther, very 
different from the unfortunate attempts on the part of certain writers to 
transfigure him piously into the great “father” Luther or the national hero. 

It shows Luther in his personal struggles, in his “fight with the old Church” 
and the Enthusiasts, in his task of “reconstructing the Church,” working for 
the “Church in the world” and the “justification of hope.” The author's brief 
but very significant presentation is supplemented by an excellent selection 
from Luther's writings, so that the reader is confronted not merely by a piece 
of Luther-interpretation but by Luther himself. The texts are translated into 


modern German and arranged under brief headings. This will also increase 
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the pleasure which this book offers to the layman. It presents a basic study of 


the Reformation in the best sense and thus contributes in more than one way 


to contemporary problems of the Church 
H. H. Wout 


A CHURCH AT WORK 


De KERK AAN HET WeRK. An outline showing the importance of the Synodal 
relief organisations in the Dutch Reformed Church, and their history 
from 1945-1955. Boekencentrum, The Hague, 1955. 241 pp. FI. 9 


This book is an account of the work done in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the national church of Holland which has received fresh vitality in every 
sphere through the reawakening in the Synods of a sense of common respon- 
sibility during the German occupation. It is a remarkable historical fact that 
until 1945 Holland (the real home of Calvinism) had not had a General Synod 
which gave it any real leadership since the famous Synod of Dordrecht in 
1618/19. Since the time of the Reformation this Reformed Church has been 
closely dependent on the state, and although (thanks to the presbyterial system) 
the individual congregations developed far more independence than in 
Lutheran churches and Lutheran countries, nevertheless the church as a 
whole — even after severing its close connection with the state in the 19th cen- 
tury — was not in a position to develop a genuine synodal life. It is true, 
there were also religious reasons for this, among others the exceptionally 
strong theological differences which split this church into a large number of 
different branches, some of them extremely antagonistic to each other 

It was not until the German occupation that their common plight led the 
churches to make a united witness under attack, and also to set up a general 
synod to speak and act for the church. The foundation for this new sense of 
unity had been laid by a deep and far-reaching theological renewal due to the 
theology of Karl Barth and others similar to that in Germany, but even 
stronger. The outcome was the constitution of the General Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in 1945 — the first independent synod since the 
Synod of Dordrecht ! 

The new insights in theology and the experiences during the church struggle 
were taken up by the General Synod and its organs and introduced into the 
life of the whole church. This is described in the book under review, which 
contains reports on the various committees, called the “councils” of the 
Synod. They deal with the whole sphere of church life in the Hervormde Kerk 
from theology and evangelism to social work and church architectur Par- 
ticularly important is the missionary trend which the Dutch Reformed Church 
has assumed since the war, through its emphasis on the “‘apostolate”’ ; in the 


new Church Order of 1950 the “apostolate” was given precedence over the 
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‘“Pastorate.”” Here in its turn priority is given to “the conversation with 
Israel’’ and next in order of importance come missions and evangelism. 
Especially outstanding is the pioneer work being done by “Kerk en Wereld” 
(the modern Institute of the Dutch Reformed Church for home mission work), 
which points out new ways in which the Church may help those outside its 
life, and which is well known in the ecumenical movement. The book gives 
an impressive description of the “new trend” in the Hervormde Kerk — its 
endeavour to be a “national church which witnesses to Christ’? and thus a 
“church for the world.” While recognising this effort —the influence of 
which is felt today all over Christendom one ventures to ask whether the 
Church is not sometimes in danger of losing itself in the world and diluting 
the unequivocal claims of the Christian message. 
HEINRICH QUISTORP. 


THE TECHNICAL ASPECT OF MISSIONS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA, by JAMES 


G. Mappox. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. Pp. x1, 139. 
$3.50. 


This is one of a series of reports of the research made by the National 
Planning Association Project on Technical Cooperation in Latin America 
with Prof. Theodore W. Schultz of the University of Chicago as the director 
of research 

The study was undertaken “to characterize and evaluate the technical 
work of the religious agencies” of the United States in Latin America. “The 
principal emergent conclusions are abstracted from field work in seven Latin 
American countries,” Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua and 
Paraguay (pp. 2-4). One is reminded that “the transfer of technical knowledge 
and skills from the United States to Latin America was put on a well-organized 
basis by the religious agencies long before the ‘Good Neighbour’ policy 
was announced or government-financed technical cooperation programmes 
were instituted” (p. 1). Hence the importance of this study. 

Generally speaking, Latin America is a non-technological, stratified society 


in which there is a wide gap between upper and lower classes with a relatively 


small size of middle class. In its cultural heritage there is no such concept 


as “equality of rights of all” (p. 11). Following independence in most of the 
Latin American countries, “democracy” has been thrust upon the people, 
whose mentality remained “‘feudalistic” (p. 12 f.). On the one hand, there 
developed an alignment of the upper class and the military in politics and on 
the other, there occurred a breakdown of old social forms and institutions as a 
result of economic and technological development (p. 14). 
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‘Latin America as a whole stands out as a part of Western culture in which 
poverty is common. When judged by North American standards, a great 
proportion of the Latin American people are desperately poor” (p. 16) 

The report points out that “most of the countries are trying to improve 
conditions of life for the poorer people,” but “the real economic problem of 
the region is low productivity per worker” (p. 16) which in turn stems from a 
multitude of factors, among which are a shortage of capital, heavy reliance on 
antiquated technology, insufficient labour force, inadequate natural resources 
and difficulties of transportation. Still the situation is not entirely hopeless. 
Much progress could be made by “the better organization of human resources” 
(p. 17). 

“The religious agencies, by centering attention in the fields of education, 
health and agriculture, pioneered in areas of activity that later became the focal 
points for the publicly financed programmes administered by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs” (p. 27). With the religious agencies, by far the greatest 
emphasis was laid on education, health work ranking second and the agri- 
cultural work third, while with the I[AA the order of emphasis has recently 


7 f 


been reversed, at least in terms of expenditures (p .) 

[he mission-sponsored educational institutions are in many ways in a 
Strategic position in preparing the citizens of tomorrow for their society which 
is bound to be radically different from that of their parents. The question may 
be asked as to how much preliminary survey the missionary forces are in the 
habit of making before they decide on what type of schools they should 
establish, what kind of courses they should offer and whether they are equipped, 
financially and personnel-wise, to give what is most badly needed (cf. pp. 103- 
106). 

The report points out that in Latin America there is an enormous need for 
“programmes of environmental sanitation,” or general preventive medicine 
of the most elemental sort. And yet “there is a remarkably small amount of 
this type of work being done by missionaries” (p. 37f.). Institutions, whether 
hospital or clinic, once established seem to condition the thinking and limit 
the imagination of the missionaries so that they become almost exclusively 
preoccupied with “healing the sick” and not with keeping the healthy from 
becoming sick (cf. p. 106). 

Farms and extension service constitute two main types of agricultural 
activities besides the agricultural schools. The farm is primarily to provide 
food for the missionaries and only secondarily for either demonstration or 
extension programmes. In most cases, according to the report, the choice of 
the site or the choice of the crops were not based on any scientific survey of 
either the soil or the possibility to market the product ; consequently with few 
exceptions mission-related farms are operated at a financial loss. This in the 
countries where well-planned agricultural activities would surely “push the 
influence of the mission farms far beyond their boundaries” ! (p. 39) 
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he report points out that there are “real opportunities for improving 
extension type projects and starting new ones,”’ which are seemingly left 
unavailed of by the agricultural missionaries. 

The preceding observations are based on extensive field research. In 
chapter 4 of the book, one finds “‘selected case studies,” which give substance 
to what has been said more or less in generalized and rather abstract terms. 
In chapter 5 are stated “Conclusions and Recommendations,” based on 
evaluation of “relevancy and adequacy” of the mission-operated technical 
assistance projetcs, which in turn was done without ever forgetting “the 
objectives of the missionary enterprise” (p. 100). This is not an easy task to 
perform. Whether or not a certain on-going project is relevant to its sponsor 
from the standpoint of its ultimate objective is one thing. Whether it is relevant 
to the society from the standpoint of the need of its people among whom the 
project is in operation is sometimes quite another, depending on the missionary 
objective itself. The fundamental question here is whether missionaries 
themselves are first and foremost trying to be Christian in their relation to the 
people among whom they work or trying to make Christians of them. To 
those of the former conviction the relevance of their technical assistance 
programmes must be judged primarily by whether or not they are really and 
truly meeting the human needs of the people, while to those of the latter type 
ultimately by whether or not they are useful to convert people. 

As for adequacy from a technical and professional point of view, it can be 
evaluated at two dimensions : one, the need of the society and two, the standard 
of the technician’s skill. The first is dealt with in the report under the category 
of “Efficiency” (pp. 102-109) and the second, of “Quality of Performance” 
(pp. 109-118). 

In terms of efficiency, missionary agencies, having once pioneered and set 
the standard in educational, medical and agricultural works, have frequently 
failed to keep up with the progress which they themselves had set in motion 
The missions of late have failed to pioneer in anything that is not being done 
by others, for example night schools for vocational training for those who are 
working during the day, or commercial and technical schools for the children 
of poor families, while at the same time organizing special technical and 
commercial schools in connection with large primary and secondary schools, 
so that dignity of manual labour may fully be recognized by the “educated” 
people as well as by tHe general public. 

In the agricultural field, that which is most badly needed in the Latin 


American society in general is community leadership that is to say, the 


development of human resources whereby the knowledge and skill now widely 


available may be adapted to local conditions and disseminated throughout the 
country. To ignore this and to keep on trying to run the farm at a financial 
loss is inefficiency par excellence 
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In terms of the professional standard of the missionary “technicians,” or 
the quality of their performance, they need to learn how to make the most of 
the skills available among them by closer cooperation, pooling resources and 
organizing them. For example mission-sponsored schools, if better organized, 
are in a position to improve teaching methods and teaching materials (text 
books, etc.) or “to design, verify and standardize a system of intelligence and 
aptitude tests,” all of which are crying needs in the Latin American educational 
scene, and, if accomplished, will have far-reaching effects on the educational 
system in the Latin American countries. But the mission-related schools are 
not at the moment doing anything about them. In the agricultural field there 
is a crying need for community improvement programmes which can readily 
be conducted as a part of agricultural extension work but, in order to be 
successful, must be done by the national or indigenous technicians and not 
exclusively by missionaries from abroad. This will not only cut down the cost 
of operation but also increase its effectiveness as well as efficiency 

Whether these plans for improvement can be effectuated or not largely 
depends on the way in which the missionary enterprise is organized and 
administered, and more specifically on the relationships among the executive 
board of the sending agency, the missionary-technician in the field and the 
ecclesiastical set-up in the receiving country (p. 118). In view of the fact that 
in a majority of cases general policies are determined by people who are not 
“technical” experts and the project is run by missionaries with no specialized 
training, the religious agencies that maintain technical assistance projects must 
devise ways and means whereby to avail themselves of more and more technical 
advice and guidance. The report says, “it is doubtful whether either the 
missionaries or the sending agencies are commonly kept well informed of 
changing needs and new technologies” (p. 121). 

In this connection the advisory assistance rendered to the Protestant 
agencies by such agencies as Agricultural Missions, Inc., World Literacy, Inc., 
and the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, is significant but 
hardly enough (p. 121). The report strongly urges a closer collaboration 
between missionaries engaged in technical assistance programmes and the 
technicians sent by the United States and U.N. agencies (pp. 122-123) 

Finally, it may be of interest to note and sobering, too, in some circles 

- that in terms of manpower, the technical assistance programmes operated by 
United States religious agencies in Latin America in 1954/55 were nearly 
three times as great as those of the United States government of the same 
period, while the dollars available to missionaries were less than half the sum 
contributed by the United States government to its own technical cooperation 
programmes in Latin America (p. 25, p. 126). The book deserves the careful 
attention of everybody who is in any way involved in missionary enterprise, 
not only in Latin America but all over the world 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA 
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APOSTLE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


L’aABBE PAUL COUTURIER, apOtre de Unité chrétienne. Souvenirs et Docu- 
ments, by MAURICE VILLAIN. Ed. Casterman, Tournai-Paris, 1957. 


The author’s concern in writing this book which is dedicated to the memory 
of the great Roman Catholic pioneer of ecumenism may be guessed from the 
fact that it is published by one of the most important publishing houses in 
Paris in the series ““Eglise Vivante.”” His purpose is to pass on to posterity 
the life-work of his friend and fellow-pioneer (who died five years ago) as 
a living, creative contribution to the ecumenical movement. Paul Couturier 
recognised the ultimate aim of all efforts for church unity: that the life of 
the Christian Church on earth must constantly be renewed and that the divi- 
ded churches can only rediscover their lost unity if they develop fresh vitality. 

He wanted to be “an apostle of Christian unity” ; that is why that honour- 
able title was engraved on his tombstone in the priests’ cemetery at Lyon. 
Phe Abbé Paul Couturier (who ended by being honorary Archimandrite of the 
Greek-Melkitic Patriarchate of Damascus) was the founder of the Universal 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, which is observed in most countries in 
January every year. He also started the ecumenical brotherhood of prayer 
known as “‘/e Monastere invisible’ which still exists today, through which 
Christians of different Churches express their penitence in face of their divi- 
sions by meditating together upon the Eucharist of the Lord of the Church, 
Jesus Christ. 

Paul Couturier went his own way, as the loving brother of all ecumenical 
pioneers. But he felt himself to be one with them and remembered them daily 
in his prayers. He was a living example showing how one can and must live 
as a true servant of one’s Church, while remaining free of all exaggerated 
church legalism (juridisme), in the great crowd of Christian witnesses of all 
nations. This explains the magnetic power which this wonderful priest 
exercised on all who met him. The leaflets which the Abbé Couturier sent out 
every year for use during the Universal Week of Prayer were used by Christians 
of all confessions. 

Che author quotes many examples showing the spiritual power of the Abbé 
in his work for church unity and for strengthening the ecumenical conscious- 
ness. The book, which is published with the permission of the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, describes every detail of the Abbé’s life the 
contacts which he sought and found, the difficulties which he had to overcome, 
and the inevitable struggles which he had to face. It describes developments 
and events which have not hitherto been generally known. 


[he book is divided into five sections. The first describes the first part of 


the Abbé Couturier’s life fifty years of training for his great task. The 


second section 1s devoted to the development of his personality. 
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In the third and longest section the fruits of that work are described. One 


reads how the Abbé Couturier extended and deepened his work, how he 


struggled with the formulation of every prayer in his leaflets. Detailed descrip- 


tions are given of his contacts with Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant church 
leaders and with the leading personalities of the ecumenical movement. The 
fourth section will be of particular interest to all who knew the Abbé Cou- 
turier personally and respected his high conception of the ministry of the 
priesthood. The last section describes the last years of his life. 

The author then sums up the sayings and writings of the late Abbé, and 
his “bequest to ecumenism.” His book also contains a short report on the 
way in which his work is to be continued, with the permission of the Roman 
Catholic authorities. 

By writing this excellent memorial to the Abbé, the author has achieved 
two things: he has given a fascinating account of the history of ecumenism 
as a “new dimension” in the Christian Church. And secondly he has painted 
an unforgettable portrait of the Abbé who understood “the mystery of Chris- 
tian unity.” For this Father Maurice Villain deserves the gratitude of all 
Christians who think ecumenically 

A. DE WEYMARN. 


SIGNS OF RENEWAL IN EUROPI 


DOoKUMENTE, Zeitschrift fiir ibernationale Zusammenarbeit, No. 4, August 
1956, and No. 3, June 1957. Verlag der Dokumente, Kéln, 100 pp. and 
123 pp. DM 2.50 each 


Among the Dokumente, Zeitschrift fiir iibernationale Zusammenarbeit are 
two issues which give a very interesting review of European Catholicism and 
Protestantism 

Fr. Heer, in his article on “‘National and universal aspects of European 
Catholicism,” says that, “in the spiritual sphere, too (as well as in that of 
intellectual and political experiences) Europe is much richer today than it 
realizes or will admit.” This is confirmed by the general picture of both 
spheres given in these two accounts 

It is clearly shown that neither European Catholicism nor European Pro- 
testantism wants to rest contentedly on its traditional heritage or to carry it 
unscathed through the storms of the present. The churches in both these 
religious spheres are letting themselves be confronted with the new problems 
of social development ; and the churches of both spheres, or at least certain 
trends in these churches, are looking self-critically for answers to these new 
problems, drawing on the best in their tradition. Naturally this is not being 
done with equal determination in all parts of Europe. French Catholicism for 


example seems to be further advanced than the Italian which is described in 
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the article on “Awakening Social Conscience.”” Yet again Italian Catholicism 
is infinitely more advanced than Spanish. It is quite possible that these articles 
express mainly the opinion of a small group of pioneers, who have left the main 
body of the troops far behind. But the important thing is that all that is 
described as characteristic of modern Catholicism in Europe really does exist. 

We must certainly speak in terms of pioneer work, too, with regard to 
the account of Protestantism in Europe. Men, who have recognised and 
vigorously tackled the new problems have contributed articles on the problems 
of the proclamation of the Gospel. R. Schutz describes the new monastic 
communities, A. Siirala the lay centres and Academies, H. D. Wendland and 
D. Munby discuss responsibility in the sphere of economic and social life, etc. 
One cannot pretend that the whole body of Protestantism — if it is possible at 
all to give this name to the non-catholic churches — has already been drawn 
into this process of renewal. But this process is after all so strong, that one 
may well dare to describe European Protestantism once from this very positive 
angle, especially since we know that this renewal is not happening without 
severe self-criticism. 

It is significant that in the issue on Catholicism there is no parallel to 
Stephen Neill’s article on “The Contribution of the European Churches 
to the Ecumenical Movement.’ But on the other hand it is amazing to see to 
what extent the Catholic churches and the churches which are together in the 
ecumenical movement are faced with the same problems, and also come to 
the same solutions. Thus in some fields cooperation, which actually does 
already exist to a certain extent, seems to impose itself. 


H. H. Wo-r. 
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